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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of ‘“‘Bakery Proved”’ 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 
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® MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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U.S. Flour Production in 1959 Up Slightly 


Over Previous Year; Surge Made in December 


—1959— 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
the calendar year 1959 climbed to 
249,164,000 cwt.—a gain of 1.2% 
(3 million hundredweights) over 
total 1958 calendar year produc- 
tion of 246,155,000 cwt.—and a 
sturdy 4.4% over the 12 months of 
1957. The 1959 increase was mod- 
est because of severe competition 
in the area of milling byproducts 
such as millfeeds, but the key fac- 
tor continues to be a steady, yearly 
rise in the direction of the lush 
period shortly after World War II. 


Gains made in 1959 and the years 
immediately preceding continued to 
derive support from government and 
private export buying to feed the 
world’s growing populations; from 
the aggressive promotional efforts of 
U.S. flour and wheat marketing or- 
ganizations at home and abroad; and 
from a per capita consumption figure 
at home which is holding steady, and 
even giving some signs of resurgence. 
Of all these factors, the most telling 
impact in the years ahead may well 
result from the message being car- 
ried to distant corners of the world 
by U.S. marketing organizations and 
to consumers at home about the 
practical, nutritional value of U.S. 
wheat flour and baked foods prod- 
ucts. 

Though the 1959 gain in total pro- 
duction over 1958 may appear slight, 
it represents—going back one addi- 
tional year—approximately 10.5 mil- 
lion more 100-lb. sacks of U.S. flour 
placed in the hands of consumers 
than during 1957; or 19.4 million 
above 1956—and a thumping figure 
of almost 27 million hundredweights 
more than were produced in calen- 
dar 1953. The intervening years, too, 
showed successive increases. 

Of high importance is the fact that 
total output for 1959 was above the 


1959 
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By Kenneth W. Wakershauser 


Market Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


corresponding month of 1957 for 
every reporting period with the ex- 
ception of January and February. 

Although there are some intangi- 
bles yet to be resolved before the 
1959 U.S. export flour picture is com- 
pleted, the outlook is for a significant 
—if moderate—increase over 1958. 
For the first 11 months of the year 
regular commercial movement and 
shipments of flour amounted to 23.1 
million hundredweights. The expecta- 
tion is that December will be in the 
range of 3 to 3.5 million, which 
would mean a total of 26.6 million 
hundredweights in this area alone, or 
slightly under the 27.1 million for all 
of 1958. 

However, a considerable amount of 
flour is moving overseas under the 
PCB BPBPPPP PPD I 

(Figures for 1959 calendar year 

production are based on the 11- 

month official reports from the 

Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce, with Decem- 

ber projected by The Miller’s re- 
search department. For purposes 
of comparison, the research esti- 
mate of the previous month in 

1959, November, was only .83% 

removed from the official census 

bureau tabulation now released.) 
BBP PPD PD PP 


United Arab Republic’s 
Public Law 480 authorization. Al- 
though not a certainty—if much of 
the UAR flour is recorded officially 
for December export it will add con- 
siderably to the total. 

Additionally, relief flour movement 
for the 11 months of 1959 through 
November amounted to 9,072,000 
cwt., and December is estimated at 
900,000 to 1,000,000 ewt., giving a 
total of 10 million hundredweights in 
this area for 1959 compared with 8 
million in 1958. 

So, even ignoring the possibility of 
official December tabulation of the 


mammoth 


UAR flour, 1959 will probably ac- 
count for a total export figure of 36 
million hundredweights, plus a range 
perhaps of 36 million to 36.6 million. 
At the more conservative total of 36 
million 1959 would then be 868,000 
ewt. ahead of total 1958 flour exports, 
which amounted to 35 131,972 ewt. 

Breaking total 1959 production 
down by months, there were eight re- 
porting periods in which output sur- 
passed the corresponding months of 
1958, thereby accounting for the rise 
of approximately 3 million hundred- 
weights for the 12 months. 

The year 1959 got off to a some- 
what slower start than did 1958, with 
January and February totals lagging 
the comparable months of the previ- 
ous year. Then it picked up momen- 
tum in March and consistently out- 
produced 1958 right on through Aug- 
ust. Another slump in September and 
October sent the 1959 monthly to- 
tals below 1958, but November and 
December came back fairly strong, 
resulting in larger outputs’. than 
either of the corresponding months of 
the previous year. 

In 1959, as in the earlier year, 
October was the top month for pro- 
duction, with 22,412000 ecwt. flour 
produced. It was off from the previ- 
ous October’s figure of 23,385,000 
ewt., however. 

The poorest month for 1959 pro- 
duction was February, with 18,861,- 
000 cwt. produced compared with 
19,254 000 ewt. in the previous Febru- 
ary. By contrast, the poorest month 
of 1958 was June, with 19,205,000 
ewt., whereas June of 1959 resulted 
in total production of 20,187.000 cwt. 

The improved picture of 1959 over 
1958 is reflected also in daily average 
output, which topped 1,900,000 ewt. 
during five monthly periods (Janu- 
ary, September, October, November 
and December) contrasted with only 
three periods of the previous year 
(September, October and November). 


Calendar Month Flour Production 


In Sacks (cwt.). Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Calendar 

Average Month 

Working Day Total 

(000's) (000's) 

Be ae 1,028 21,584 
February ..... 943 18,86I 
IE 6c eutck ss os 936 20,595 
| ee 884 19,454 
RE «55 sans ots 965 20,272 
rer 918 20,187 
el 867 19,944 
ee 977 20,514 
September ..... 1,018 21,371 
eee 1,019 22,412 
November ..... 1,084 21,670 
*December .... 1,014 22,300 

1959 Totals and 

averages **97| 249,164 
Ne ners 6 hig 965 246,155 
| SARS 936 238,605 
| Pre ee 901 229,758 
dived as anus 885 225,648 
MEE 4 4639 Pia 868 221,405 
| oe 865 222,177 


*The Northwestern Miller estimate 
**Estimated on basis of 258 working days 





Ground 

Offal Wheat 
Production (bushels) 
(tons) (000's) 
399,810 48,959 
351,448 42,884 
382,084 46,720 
360,292 44,113 
375,196 45,953 
376,128 46,056 
374,137 45,445 
390,253 46,869 
408,949 48,945 
426,415 51,150 
408,926 49,505 
418,310 49,958 
4,671,948 556,557 
4,678,000 562,473 
4,577,322 546,950 
4,416,000 527,159 
4,482,000 522,851 
4,440,000 514,028 
4,432,000 515,446 


Wheat Flour Flour 
24-Hour Production Extraction 
Capacity as Percent of rate 

(000's) Capacity Percent 
1,101 93.3 73.5 
1,101 85.6 73.3 
1,105 84.8 73.5 
1,105 80.0 73.5 
1,105 87.4 73.5 
1,110 82.7 73.1 
1,110 78.1 73.1 
1,108 88.1 72.9 
1,112 91.5 72.8 
1,112 91.6 73.0 
1,112 97.5 73.0 
1,112 91.1 73.2 
1,108 87.6 73.2 
1,101 87.6 72.9 
1,083 86.4 72.7 
1,076 83.7 72.6 
1,070 82.7 71.9 
1,068 80.3 71.8 
1,069 81.1 71.8 


— December 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
December has been estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller at 22,299,- 
567 cwt., closing out the year sub- 
stantially ahead of both November 
and the previous December. Nov- 
ember production was 21,670,000 
cwt. and December, 1958, was 21,- 
072,000 cwt. Daily output for the 
22 days of December amounted to 
1,013,617 cwt. compared with 1,- 
034,000 cwt. in November and 958,- 
000 cwt. in the previous December. 


Total output in December forged 
ahead sufficiently to bring the final 
month of 1959 up to second position 
for the year, outstripped only by 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
DECEMBER, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 79.6% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


ROR NOME. iGadeydaaens 926,444 
Interior Northwest ....... 2,297,212 
ti 3,223,656 
BOOKS GAY ogica cisevios 1,236,914 
Interior Southwest ....... 5,883,201 
SOUTPIWEO! 5c cvccces 7,120,115 
a Ae 2,380,486 
CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 2,808,712 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 2,217,487 
oo) eee 17,750,456 
re ee ee 79.6 
8) eer 22,299,567 
DAILY AVERAGE ...... 1,013,617 


Bureau of Census reported 21,670,000 cwt 
(1,084,000 cwt. daily) for November, i959. 

Bureau of Census reported 21,072,000 cwt. 
(958,000 cwt. daily) for December, 1958. 
October, when it amounted 
412,000 ewt. of flour. 

December total production of 22,- 
299,567 ewt. rose 629,567 ewt. (2.9%) 
over November and 1,227,567 ecwt. 
(5.8%) over the previous December. 

December daily output of 1,013,617 
ewt. was down 70,383 ecwt. (6.5%) 
from November, but was 55,617 ewt. 
(5.8%) ahead of December, 1958. The 
22 working days in December com- 
pared with only 20 days in November. 
December of 1958 also had 22 work- 
ing days. 

The monthly progress of average 
daily production for 1959 displayed 
some sharp changes in the over-all 
picture, the figures show. It re- 
mained somewhat below the 1958 
level throughout the early months of 
the year, although substantially 
above the 10-year average (1949-58). 
The daily output curve snapped back 
in May, but then began to dip again, 
falling a small amount below the 10- 
year average during July. 

The Southwest remained at the top 
of the five major production areas 
with total output of 7,120,115 ewt. 
The Northwest was in second posi- 
tion with an output of 3,223,656 ewt.; 
the central states-southeast area with 
2,808,712 cwt.; then Buffalo with 
2 380,486 ewt., and the North Pacific 
Coast fifth with production of 2,217,- 
487 cwt. for December. 


to 22,- 
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The Symington Committee and Grain Storage 


aa STUART SYMINGTON, with an altruism 
that might be commendable if it were not 
impregnated with the opprobrium of political ex- 
pediency, is delving into the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. storage program. 

After explaining the purpose of the hearings 
conducted last week before his subcommittee, he 
stated: “Based upon Department of Agriculture 
estimates, each one cent of the annual storage 
rate set forth in the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement represents a total expenditure of over 
$25 million. The current expenditure of some 
billion dollars a year for storage and related 
charges is charged to the farm program. One of 
the prime objectives of the subcommittee will be 
to find out if these vast expenditures are being 
made efficiently.” 


We cannot quarrel with that. But the 
Senator’s way of doing it fills us with mis- 
givings. His whole approach is filled with 
political overtones and his candidacy for 
the presidency is not left unconsidered as 
he seeks a mention in sensational news- 
paper headlines. 


In the planning of his inquiry, there is one 
witness we feel sorry for—Dr. Richard Phillips, 
professor of economics, Iowa State University. 
The shy, quiet Dr. Phillips, a man of retiring 
nature, pursuing his academic studies, leading to 
some worthwhile results in his chosen field, was 
dragged into the political maelstrom and aroused 
the ire of the grain warehousing industry. 

Dr. Phillips is not the sort of man who would 
go rushing to any congressional committee de- 
manding to air his views on what these “sharks” 
in the grain business are doing. 

A committee investigator heard of his work, 
which was pointed to anything but the high costs 
of grain storage, and promptly had him sub- 
poenaed. The investigator called Dr. Phillips on the 
telephone and asked if he wanted the subpoena 
to be sent registered mail or delivered by a U:S. 
marshal. He accepted it by registered mail 
though his young son would sure like to have had 
a gun toting U.S. marshal come around with it. 


With the trade, we feel that the Sy- 
mington subcommittee was wasting its time 
and that of Dr. Phillips because the work 
done by the professor was too limited to 
give an over-all picture. The government 
has spent time and money on a survey of 
more than 500 houses and that survey will 
be more representative of the 11,000 houses 
in the business than that emanating from 
an academy of learning, no matter how 
distinguished the professor concerned. 


Dr. Phillips told the subcommittee that re- 
search projects conducted by him in 1952-53— 
note the years—on 44 Iowa country elevators 
showed that the weighted average storage cost, 
including handling where handling was involved, 
was 7.5¢ bu. In answer to a question that his 
figure of 8.65¢ bu. for warehousing costs, quality 
loss and shrinkage excluded nothing that should 
be included in getting a fair analysis of the profit 
that commercial people are charging, Dr. Phillips 
said everything was included except risk. There 
are many warehousemen who will say that be- 
cause of a lack of practical experience, Dr. Phil- 


lips could not possibly appreciate the impact of 
losses by shrinkage, quality deterioration and the 
costs of warehousing generally. But the fault lies 
squarely with the committee for subpoenaing such 
a witness. 

Dr. Phillips did update his study—by examin- 
ing three Iowa warehouses last summer. For two 
of the elevators he had grain storage cost data. 
The purpose of the one case study was to deter- 
mine the necessity for farm servicemen, while the 
other study was to demonstrate the extra business 
obtainable by having grain storage facilities. 


Sen. Symington now appears to be tak- 
ing the line that government § storage 
should be used because it is cheaper. He 
appears oblivious to the fact that in using 
private enterprise, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has merely followed congres- 
sional directives, bearing in mind at the 
same time the rules of sound and practical 


operation. 
Congress has stated categorically that USDA 
is obliged “to utilize the usual and customary 


facilities and trade 


and commerce.” 


channels, arrangements of 


The legislators wisely recognize the need to 
keep government’s involvement in storage to a 
minimum. It gave the job to private enterprise 
and holds private interests, instead of the tax- 
payers, responsible for losses when the job is not 
properly done. This is in accordance with the 
tenets which have made free enterprise in the 
U.S. what it is—-the bulwark of the country’s 
economic structure. 

Of a surety, had the government handled this 
business, it would not only have been 
more costly, it would have been wasteful. On the 
surface, it might appear that the cost of govern- 
ment storage is less than private storage. This 
is fallacious. The government pays no taxes on 
its operations, nor does it assume risks . . . and 
some payment has to be made for risk. Under 
government storage it is the taxpayer who loses 
when grain goes out of condition. 


storage 


Congress recognized the value of private 
enterprise in 1953 when it encouraged the 
erection of additional storage space by of- 
fering tax inducements. 


The present administration at USDA has a 
remarkably good record of cooperation with pri- 
vate enterprise. Perhaps Sen. Symington is an 
advocate of greater government participation in 
business. There are many examples in recent 
world history to show the dangers of what is the 
inevitable result—socialism. And from socialism 
it is but an easy step to the nationalization of 
the means of production and distribution. Such a 
situation provokes antipathy in the minds of many 
Americans and presidential aspirant Symington 
should beware of participating in anything which 
smacks of attacking the free enterprise system. 

This—socialism—is surely not the policy of 
the Democratic party. Yet Sen. Symington’s pre- 
occupation with more government participation in 
storage leads to the suspicion that he can be 
tagged with this thinking. Certainly, we want no 
one in the White House who is addicted to social- 
ism in extenso, for that is what government in- 
terference with private enterprise means. 
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Renegotiation Issue Mentioned 
As Senators Investigate Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The threat of 
bringing uniform grain storage 
agreements under renegotiation 


procedure cropped up last week as 
a Senate committee investigation 
into the operations of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. continued. 


Renegotiation was thought 
but not mentioned until last week 
when Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.), sub-committee chairman, com- 
mented to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture witness, Raymond J. Pol- 
lack, director of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service grain branch. 


of 


Although renegotiation of USDA 
contracts was not included in the 
law, he cited the renegotiation of 


other industry contracts as to profit 
levels. He stated that previous testi- 
mony indicated profit levels as high 
as 105 and 170% in the grain ware- 
house industry. This brought them 
into focus as renegotiation items, he 
said. 

This investigation has just started, 
but the opening witnesses from Iowa 
State University (Dr. Richard Phil- 
lips) and country elevator trade ad- 
mitted that profit levels from the 
storage of government surplus grains 
had been running, in some cases, in 
the profit magnitude that Sen. Sy- 
mington stated to the USDA grain 
branch director last week. 

Only Three Studies 

It must be qualified, however, that 
the remarkably high profit levels ad- 
mitted—levels which Sen. Symington 
defined as “shocking’’—reflected col- 
lege study specimens of a _ three- 
sample investigation, and that they 
could hardly be considered as a typi- 
cal condition in the industry. 

But the high profit level admis- 
sions grabbed the first news head- 
lines of this investigation, and to 
erase them will be a problem for the 
grain trade and particularly the 
USDA officials. 

It has been subsequently learned 
that USDA has some “big guns in its 
arsenal” and that, at the appropriate 
time, it will unveil them for the 
Senate committee. 

The “big gun” will be preliminary 
reports of the USDA investigation of 
storage costs showing that storage 
profits occur only when there is an 
average annual occupancy of at least 
75%. This is the average “break- 
even point” for most warehousemen. 

The university professor indicated 
that the current USDA rates on stor- 
age appeared to be too high based 
on the study reported. Trade observ- 
ers do not feel that the rates are too 
high. 

Sen. Symington last week asked 
Mr. Pollack why only in the past few 
months has USDA undertaken a 
study of grain storage costs, when 
Secretary Benson has _ repeatedly 
cited the huge costs which have ac- 
cumulated to USDA under the pres- 
ent farm program. This program was 





enacted in a Democratic congress, 
which has repeatedly refused to 
adopt the proposals of Secretary 


Benson. 

Mr. Pollack did not have an ade- 
quate answer to the chairman’s ques- 
tion, but subsequent conversations 
with top officials disclose that, for 
more than a year, a request has been 
pending that there be an examination 
of storage costs. 

This reporter recalls that during 





the Brannan administration, the chief 
of the USDA grain branch wanted a 
pilot plant study of storage costs, but 
this proposal was rejected. 

Sen. Symington requested from 
Mr. Pollack a date on which the 
USDA would report on its studies 
of storage costs from its 537 house 
cases. 


The Symington committee’s head- 
line news last week may vanish like 
an early morning fog when USDA 
opens up its report on storage costs 
from its broad survey—not the three- 
company survey on which the sub- 
committee deductions were _ based 
last week. 

Need 75% Occupancy 


Again it must be repeated that the 
preliminary study of the USDA 537 
house cases shows that warehouse- 
men will need to have an average of 
75% occupancy of the capacity to 
break even. USDA officials do not 
comment on the rate of profit once 
that break-even point is reached. 

However, a substantial farm co- 
operative stated last week that its 
break-even point was 75% of its 
capacity, while another said that its 
break-even point was 50%. There is 
no concrete breakdown of the size or 
age of the facilities or financing, al- 
though both warehouses were coop- 
erative elevators. 

Sen. Symington was _ concerned 
over the delay in announcing the re- 
sults of the USDA industry survey. 
Since it is known that the Symington 
committee refused to permit expert 
witnesses from USDA to accompany 
Mr. Pollack here before the commit- 
tee last week, it may be possible that 
USDA can play the same “political 
game” when they drag in their big 
guns—if asked in these hearings. The 
USDA reports may look much better 
than the first day sensational head- 
lines of what Sen. Symington called 
“shockingly-high cost.” 

The senator from Missouri may be 
guilty of tossing around big numbers 
when he cited the increased costs of 
storage from 1952 through 1958 
which he said were “shockingly high, 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 


2° 
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Paul B. 


Miner 


NEW APPOINTMENT — Bernard J. 
Rothwell, Il, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul B. Miner, vice 
pres'dent in charge of sales, as as- 
sistant general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Miner has advanced 
through the ranks of the company 
since be started as a salesman in 
1930. In 1953 he was made general 
sales manager and was elected as a 
vice president in 1956. Bay State op- 
erates mills in Winona, Minn., and 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The firm is 
presently adding to its facilities a 
new 660,000-bu. grain elevator at Wi- 
nona and a bulk flour transfer sta- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio. 





Chicago Bakers Club 


Sets Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago will be 
held Jan. 27 at the club quarters. 
The annual business meeting will be 
followed by a cocktail party and buf- 
fet supper. 

According to J. A. Revord, Stan- 
ard Brands, Inc., chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, members can 
bring guests to this year’s affair. 
Reservations are necessary, Mr. Re- 
vord said, because the committee 
must arrange for beverage and food 
service on a guaranteed basis. 





nounced the status of wheat and 


some ocean transportation costs) 








PL 480 Wheat, Flour Program Tallied 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department 


of Agriculture has an- 
wheat flour purchase authorizations 


issued under Title I of Public Law 480. 
From the beginning of the Title I program through Jan. 13, 1960, 
purchase authorizations totaling approximately $1,540 million (including 


were issued for wheat, wheat flour 


and bulgur. The total quantity purchased or to be purchased under 
these authorizations is approximately 25.1 million metric tons (about 
912 million bushels wheat equivalent). 

Purchase of about 1,435,000 metric tons under the authorizations 
listed below have been reported to USDA. 

Outstanding authorizations under which purchases by foreign buy- 
ers have not been completed as of Jan. 13, 1960, are: 


Contracting Approximate 
Country authorized through PA No quantity 
metric tons 
SS eee nee oa April 30, 1960 40-28 ,500 
DE. SUA Sova ya evebeas eth Read cen beus April 30, 1960 39-32 700,000 
RO Sree ee eee April 30, 1960 39-33 500,000 
April 30, 1960 24-29 50,000 
April 30, 1960 24-30 100,000 
April 30, 1960 24-32 40,900 
POD.” 5 iKcatelaedas veiseve ses. ceneus May 31, 1960 15-46 150,000 
PRD. ccd SUCeOURTS st cock aswee eae es April 30, 1960 15-49 238,900 
PUNE. «ss gaeaipirate Wun bhde da ks oo8's sam May 31, 1960 15-51 10,400 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) ........ May 31, 1960 46-12 292,300 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) ........ May 31, 1960 46-13 241,900 
United Arab Republic (Egypt) ........ May 31, 1960 46-14 245,800 
United Arab Republic (Syria) ......... Feb. 29, 1960 48-03 20,000 











Ellis D. English 
Nominated as 


MNF Prexy 


CHICAGO—-Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., has been nominated for the 


presidency of the Millers National 
Federation. If elected, he will suc- 
ceed D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 


Co., at the annual convention of the 
federation to be held in Chicago May 
9-11. He will become the 34th presi- 
dent in MNF history. 

The presidential nominee has been 
in the upper echelon of milling exec- 
utives throughout the past dozen 
years or more, has been very active 
in industry activities, and is current- 
ly serving as a director and executive 
committee member of the federation. 

Mr. English was born in far south- 
east Missouri, and spent his youth 
there and in Arkansas. He was grad- 
uated in 1924 by Arkansas A&M Col- 
lege, Monticello, which conferred an 
honorary doctor’s degree upon him 
last year—the first such award in the 
history of the institution. 

After attending Tyler Commercial 
College in Texas, Mr. English became 
a flour salesman. He was first em- 
ployed by old Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., and then by Peck Bros. and Dixie 
Portland Flour Co. Early in 1934, he 
became sales manager for G.B.R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
which had just become a Comman- 
der Larabee property. By 1941, he 
was southwestern sales manager for 
the company and was located in Kan- 
sas City. He was made executive vice 
president in 1947 and moved to Min- 
neapolis, and elected president two 
years later. 

Mr. English has been a member of 
the board of directors of the federa- 
tion for seven years, and of the ex- 
ecutive committee four years. He also 
served two terms as cha'rman of the 
durum committee. He has been a 
member of the directorate and execu- 
tive committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. for some years. 

The ncmination was made by a 
committee appointed early in Decem- 
ber by Mr. Wilson who is concluding 

his second year in the presidency. 
Members were John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, chairman; 


Gerald S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc.; Elmer E. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co.; Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State 


Milling Co., and Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co. 





Ellis D. English 





—* 


N MONDAY, August 3, 1914, a 
QO young man walked briskly 
along Central Street in Boston, Mass. 
There were clouds in the sky, prom- 
ising ruin, but he barely noticed them 
for this was one of those days when 
other things, other happenings, loom 
more importantly in retrospect. The 
young man was on his way to report 


for duty with his new employer—his 
first full time professional job of 
work—at 8 a.m. precisely. 


It was a day less propitious, weath- 
er-wise, than other days in that long, 
hot summer, but the young man had 
already taken his place at the newly- 
allotted desk when the rains came at 


8:35 that morning. They continued 
intermittently until 10:30 at night 
and though the mercury hit 79 at 


2 p.m., it dropped to a comfortable 
65 at the end of the day. A light wind 
from the northwest backing to east- 
erly at 3 p.m. made its contribution 
to the comfort of the day 

All this happened on August 3 in 
the year the lights went out in Eu- 
rope, but it is unlikely that the young 
Richard Mills Hersey, freshly gradu- 
ated from Harvard with an A.B. de- 
gree secured in three years, and the 
newest of the new in the Boston of- 
fice of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., had time 


to pay attention to the weather 
There were other things more im- 
portant than the weather to talk 
about. 
War Nearly Kills Career 

The war in Europe, for instance 
His new chief, A. V. Phillips, vice 
president and kingpin of the jute 


department, had dealings in all parts 
of the world and turbulence abrcead 
was bound to affect the business, the 
young Hersey reasoned. During his 
lunch break, he had chanced to pass 
the office oi the Boston Herald on 
Washington and saw the crowds hud- 
dled around the bulletin board. He 
stopped to read the latest news. It 
was bad. 

On June 28, the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand at Sarajevo touched off a pow- 
der trail which eventually exploded 
the European magazine. At noon, on 
the first day of August, a state of 
war was declared between Germany 
and Russia. On Sunday evening came 
Germany's ultimatum to Belgium 





The 


Minneapolis headquarters of 
Bemis in 1920, the year after Mr. 
Hersey was transferred there. 
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From Purple Inkwell Cleaner 
To Member of the Purple 
In 45-Year Career 


demanding unopposed passage of her 
troops into France. On the Monday 
morning that Mr. Hersey started 
work, Germany declared war on 
France. It was a formal declaration 
because troops had already violated 
the Belgian frontier and were mov- 
ing on to French territory. Since the 
British had guaranteed the sanctity 
of that frontier, it was obvious that 
a declaration of war by the U.K. 
would result. This is what he read on 
the Herald’s bulletin board. 

Since much of the Bemis foreign 
business was worked through Lon- 
don, the outlook 
for the future was 
dim indeed. Bur- 
lap boats had al- 
ready been sunk 
and work in the 
burlap shipping 
department, to 
which Mr. Hersey 
had been assigned, 
had stopped. 

Thus it was that 
Mr. Hersey sug- 
gested to Phillips on 





Judson Moss Bemis 


Mr. the first 
day of employment that in the cur- 
cumstances perhaps the Bemis or- 
ganization would prefer not to avail 
itself of his services. He explained 
that he had two other jobs available, 
one in chocolate—which could have 
made Mr. Hersey a member of the 
General Foods organization today- 

and the other in shoes. But young 
Dick wanted the Bemis post because 
he had obtained it himself in the pre- 
vious April entirely on his own initia- 
tive. The other two jobs had been 
offered under the benign influence of 
his father, a prom- 
inent Boston at- 
torney, and he was 
proud of having 
achieved some- 
thing without in- 
fluence, purely on 
his own merits. 

So the young 
man was relieved 
when Mr. Phillips 
declared: “We'll 
find something for 
you to do. There’s 
always something doing in the bag 
business.” 

When the sun set that day on the 
dot of 8 o’clock, little did the young 
Harvard graduate realize that over 
the darkening horizon lay service for 
his country in the very war which 
then and there was joggling his ca- 
reer or that beyond even that was a 





Judson 8. Bemis 


lovely wife, four children, eight 
grandchildren—and another one on 
the way—and friendships stretching 


over more than four decades. 


Purple Inkwells 

So the job begins. And the first 
task? Cleaning out and refilling pur- 
ple inkwells—the special ink used in 
the Bemis organization in those days 
for the signing of letters of credit on 
London involving jute supplies worth 


By George E. Swarbreck 


millions of dollars. Though little used, 
those inkwells had to be cleaned out 
every week. In fact, other senior Be- 
mis men have had that very same 
job to do and it’s known within the 
firm’s inner sanctums as “our way 
of cutting Harvard graduates down 
to size.” 

“What a mess,” Mr. Hersey recalls, 
“when you got that purple ink on 
the marble in the washroom.” 

Quite a job for an ex-associate 
managing editor of the Harvard 
“Crimson,” a publication upon which 
the purple inkwell cleaner-upper 
worked four nights a week during his 
college days. 

Men of Bemis, thus d'stinguished, 
call themselves members of the Pur- 
ple Inkwell Club and those who were 
called to the purple are proud of 
themselves. But came the day when 
Mr. Hersey, accompanied by another 
member, betook themselves to the 
office of a senior executive, the proud 
owner of a purple inkwell, and asked 
him when last he used his purple 
ink, still refreshed week by week in 
accordance with custom. Receiving a 
“can’t remember” answer, they 
promptly tossed the ink “out the win- 
dow”’ metaphorically, it to be 
hoped. 


is 


Three Generations 

Mr. Hersey is the last active sur- 
viving officer and director who 
worked for all three generations of 
the Bemis family. ; 
True, for Judson 
Moss Bemis, foun- 
der of the firm, 
his only task was 
to buy apples and 
collars, but still 
it counts. Closely 
connected with his 
business life were 
and are A. Farwell 
Bemis, Judson S. 
Bemis, F. Gregg 
Bemis and Judson 
Bemis. In 1915, Mr. Hersey moved to 
Peoria as the first salesman the mill 
ever had. At the age of 21, his ac- 
tivities ranged over Missouri, Iowa, 





A. Farwell Bemis 





A. Farwell Bemis told me not to 
sink any roots in Minneapolis ... 


Minnesota and all the states east of 
the Mississippi. But the war in Eu- 
rope was on with a vengeance and in 
1917 the American Expeditionary 
Force took a hand. 

After training at Ft. Sheridan, II1., 
2nd Lt. Richard M. Hersey went over- 
seas and saw service with the 4th 
Alabama infantry, part of the famed 
Rainbow division. He was wounded 
in action, promoted Ist Lt. Hersey 
and, though Mr. Hersey himself is 
reticent on the subject, other sources 
say that his service was distinguished 
and earned the commendation of his 
superior officers. But all the ex-lieu- 
tenant will recall about this period 
of his life is that 
he was once under 
enemy fire in com- 
pany with Briga- 
dier-General—now 
,General of the Ar- 
my — Douglas Mc- 
lArthur. So close, 
jin fact, that only 
ja tree separated 
them and all who 
iknow Gen. McAr- 
ithur will know 
that the thick of 
right there by that 





F. Gregg Bemis 


the 
tree. 

Back in the U.S. in 1919, he was as- 
signed to Minneapolis, a city he knew 
well because it was part of his Pe- 
oria territory. A. Farwell Bemis cau- 
tioned him not to sink any roots be- 
cause he would not be there more 
than six months at the most. He was 
destined for a new plant in Brooklyn 
but his new associates in Minneapo- 
lis knew nothing of the plan. 


Makes Minneapolis Home 


His transfer was not to be. Labor 
troubles—fortunately for Minneapo- 
lis—interfered with the construction 
of the Brooklyn plant and Minneapo- 
lis loomed more importantly than 
ever in the Bemis plans. 

The Minneapolis millers were ex- 
panding rapidly from the purely local 
into national organizations and there 
Dick Hersey stayed to see the transi- 
tion from cotton and burlap bags to 
the small paper bags and multiwalls 
of today—from 280 Ib. jute export 
flour bags to 2 lb. Deltaseal paper 
bags. And he has sold millions of bags 
in his time. 

Membership of the board of direc- 
tors was accorded him in 1952. By 
1956 he was a vice president and he 
nears retirement with the title of 
vice president, sales director, nation- 
al accounts. 


fight was 


Service Predominates 


Countless are the friendships he 
has made in his long career. One 
former purchasing man, now high in 
the counsels of his firm as a vice 
president, had this to say: ‘‘He’s a ter- 
rific man for service. Service pre- 
dominates in his business philosophy. 
If somebody said something was im- 
possible, Dick Hersey would do it.” 

Another man, equally distinguished, 
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said: “It’s his positiveness that makes 
him so wonderful to deal with. He 
would muster all his company’s re- 
sources to serve a customer. Through 
two wars and a major depression he 
- was never stumped. 
He is a resource- 
ful fighter for Be- 
mis, and for his 
customers.” 
Declared a long 
time associate in 
the Bemis organi- 
zation: “He would 
work Saturdays 
and Sundays when 
the need arose. He 





: had no time for 
Judson Bemis . be 
laziness, shiftless- 
ness, buck passing or for dilettan- 
tes.” 


Does Dick Hersey have any faults? 
Surely no man can be so perfect. 
Reports one former purchasing agent, 
with a twinkle in his eye: “Sure he 
has a fault. He’d never leave my of- 
fice without an order, and when you 
gave him one, he was never satis- 
fied with it.” 

Within and without the Bemis or- 
ganization, there is one_ thought 
which keeps recurring on all sides 
his inherent sense of fairness, to his 
customers, to his staff and to his 
company. That sums up the Hersey 
attributes and those attributes add 
up to a successful career. 

But what will he do when 
ment rolls around? Will he 
forever to his beloved Cape Cod 
where the family has a home? Oc. 
casionally, of that there is no doubt. 


retire- 
repair 


What else is there for a man who 
has led so active a life among a mul- 
titude of men whom he can truly 
call friends? For that story we must 
go back to 1921 when Miss Florence 
Andruss agreed to become Mrs. Her- 
sey. 

And from this springs the factor 
which will keep the Herseys in Min- 
neapolis for many a long day to come. 
There is a daughter Ann, wife of 
Louis Zelle, the son of Edgar Zelle, 
president of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad Co., and former chair- 
man of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. and Mrs. Zelle 
have two boys as their contribu- 
tion to the Minneapolis magnet. 
Then Mrs. Richard Andruss Hersey 

the former Nora Keeling of North 
Dakota—provides two girls with a 
third member of the family well on 
the way. Dick, Jr., is an engineer. 
David, in the insurance business, is 
married to the former Adele Cutler 
Sargent of St. Paul and they have a 
girl and a boy. 

Scarsdale, N.Y., will be on the trav- 
el itinerary, undoubtedly, when the 
Herseys go to visit daughter Jean 
who is the wife of Charles Aldrich 
Winchester and the mother of a boy 
and a girl. Mr. Winchester is in the 
advertising business. 

Despite his busy business life Mr. 
Hersey has found time for other ac- 
tivities—former president of the Uni- 
versity Club, former president of the 
Harvard Club of Minneapolis—David 
holds the office currently—president 
of the Wells Memorial Board, vestry- 
man of St. Mark’s Church and sub- 
sequently a member of the chapter 
when it became a cathedral—which 
have contributed to the community 
life of the city of his adoption. 

This, then, is the story of the man 
who approaches retirement with the 
affection, the good wishes and the 
genuine admiration of many people 
in the flour milling business of the 
U.S. And he knows them all. And 
they know him for a man who has 
made a worthwhile contribution to a 
great industry. 
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/ ‘Wildcat’ Walkout 
Ends at Buffalo 
Plant of GMI 


BUFFALO Employees of 
& General Inc., 
% idled Jan. 14 by a wildcat walkout 
in a dispu'e over work force reduc- 
% tions and job reassignments, returned 
= to work Jan. 19, fol'owing a member- 
# ship vote taken the previous day. The 
“work stoppage had involved 1,200 
“employees of the plant. The com- 
* pany’s grain elevator, represented by 
Leeal 1286 Gra‘n Elevator Employ- 
ees (AFL-CIO) was not affected. 
*: Workers invo.ved in the walkout are 
#: represented by Local 36, American 
'- Federation of Giain Millers (AFL- 
= CIO) 


the 
plant at Buffalo, 


Mills 


Stoppage “Unauthorized” 
Frank T. Hoese, grain millers’ in- 
ternational vice president, who has 
* administered Local 36 affairs for sev- 


* eral months, labeled the work stop- 
page “unauthorized.”’ 
The walkout, which began on the 


13, followed a work- 
made on economy 
the GMI representative said 

The changes involved 23 jobs, with 
a net layoff of 12 employees, he ex- 
=: plained. 


# morning of Jan 
#: force reduction, 
reasons 


Mr. Hersey seated at his desk in the Minneapolis office. 


* 


 - 
The company official said manage- 
* ment discussed the plan last week 
with union leadership and that the 
* program, which was effective Jan. 
* 11, was carried out in accord with 
: the collective-bargaining agreement. 
Be He said the work 
# violation of the agreement. 

Some union called the 
2 walkout “a spontaneous protest to 
the speed-up caused by the layoffs.” 











































stoppage was a 


sources 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


St. Louis Mill 
Plant Damaged 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Flour 
Mills plant here was damaged by fire 
Jan. 15, believed to have been the re- 
sult of an explosion in the early 
morning hours. There were no in- 
juries, although one workman report- 
edly was blown from his feet by the 
initial outbreak. The firm is owned 
by Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
of Denver. 

Early efforts to put the plant back 
in operation were under way within 
a few hours, with prospects that the 
oft wheat unit would be started up 
first, followed by the remainder of 
the operation within a few days. 
The explosion was believed to have 
occurred in the A-section of the mill, 


FE 


s’ 


Mr. Hersey, left, in conversation with H. P. Claussen at the company’s man- 
agers conference held in Chicago in 1947. Mr. Claussen, like Mr. Hersey, will 
retire on Jan. 31. 


between the elevator and _ wheat 
cleaning room. Minor damage was 


sustained by machinery and one col- 
lecting belt in the elevator section 
was destroyed, along with some par- 
titions blown out and severance of 
electrical wiring, which cut off the 
mill. 

A considerable amount of the dam- 
age resulted from water poured into 
the elevator bin by firemen, a trans- 
er unit having a capacity of 180,000 
U. grain. 


—— PREAD 


FIRM INCORPORATED 

: PROSSER, WASH.—Articles of in- 
: corporation, filed recently, list the 
2asco Grain Storage, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Prosser. Storage, ware- 
housing and real estate transactions 
vill be conducted by the firm. Direc- 
ors are Gale Sampson and Maloy 
Sensney of Prosser and Rich L. Pen- 
nell and Thomas Kerr of Portland. 


1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Mr. Hersey, standing at extreme left, during the company’s board of directors 
meeting held in New York City in December, 1954. Others standing, left to 
right, Judson Bemis, executive vice president; G. H. Parsons; D. A. Clarke 
(retired); D. Belcher (retired); H. P. Claussen, retiring vice president— 
procurement and materials; R. D. McCausland (retired); F. M. Ewer (re- 
tired); F. V. Deaderick, vice president—personnel. Sitting, left to right, P. E. 
Morrill (retired) ; T. W. Little (retired); F. G. Bemis, president; H. V. Howes, 
vice president—sales; C. W. Loomis (deceased), and Clyde Scott (retired). 
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Flour Buying Shifts to Springs 
As Southwest Flurry Fades; 
Family Directions Improved 


‘HE flurry of sales in the South- 

west which featured the news 

of the flour markets recently taper- 

ed off at the start of the seven-day 

period ending Jan. 18, as buying in- 

terest turned to the spring wheat 
flour mills. 

Sales of spring wheat 
though far from a “buying wave” 
volume, were the best since early 
December with reporting mills plac- 
ing the total at approximately 700,- 
000 cwt. 

The Southwest flurry carried over 
slightly into the period on isolated 
independent purchases following 
chain buying the previous week, and 
then died off to a near standstill. 
Needs in that area appear filled until 
the end of March, with some reported 


flours, al- 


in a good supply position through 
May. 
Soft wheat flour sales followed an 


irregular pattern with improvement 
noted in the St. Louis area as cracker 
and cookie replacement sales _in- 
creased, but business was compara- 
tively dull in the Chicago region. 

Family flour sales slackened in the 
spring wheat area but shipments are 
reported going apace and expected to 
continue strong through the month. 
Family flour directions were reported 
to have picked up substantially in the 
Southwest. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 101% of capacity 
as compared with 75% in the South- 
west and approximately 40% in the 
central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 111% of capa- 
city as compared with 109% the pre- 
vious week and 110% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Best Spring Volume 
Since Early December 


Spring wheat flour sales were 
greatly improved in the seven-day 
period ending Jan. 15, with sales in- 
dicated by reporting mills to ag- 
gregate somewhere near 700,000 cwt. 
This was the best flurry in spring 
wheat flour sales since early Decem- 
ber. 

Sales amounted to 101% of capa- 
city for the week, as compared with 
145% the previous week and 59% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Family flour sales slackened early 
in the period as the special shipping 
concession arrangement terminated. 
On the basis of recent strong book- 
ings, shipments should continue good 
through the remainder of the month 
although new sales will probably stay 
on the light side. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 99% of capa- 
city as compared with 98% the previ- 
ous week and 104% for the compar- 
able week of last year. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest was 
109% of capacity as compared with 
105% a week earlier and 103% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the North- 
west was 106% of capacity compared 
with 103% a week earlier and 103% 


a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 15, 100-Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.29@5.39, short patent $5.39@5.49, 
high gluten $5.69@5.79. clears $4.90 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.29@5.39, na- 


tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Southwest Business 
Slows After Flurry 


The little flurry of hard winter 
wheat flour sales carried over into 
the early part of last week. But after 
that was out of the way, business 
came to almost a standstill. Sales for 
the week amounted to 75% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 20% a year 
ago. Of last week’s sales, only about 
29% was accounted for by govern- 
ment and export business. 

Sales of bakery flour were made to 
isolated independents following pur- 
chasing by a chain the previous week. 
Bookings were for 30 to 60 days, for 
the most part, bringing those ac- 
counts to a position similar to the 
vast majority of bakers. Most will 
not need flour before the end of 
March and quite a number not until 
the end of April. Bakery flour prices 
declined about 2¢ ecwt. 

Family flour trade was _ quiet. 
Prices held steady and shipping al- 
lowances and other deals were lim- 
ited. Shipping directions picked up 
considerably. Coupled with fair bak- 
ery flour directions and all the gov- 
ernment business, mills are running 
well. 

Clears are tight with prices having 
gone up about 10¢ sack for the week. 
Mills are not offering clears in any 
quantity because of the export orders 
they are filling. 

At Hutchinson new flour business 
was limited to a few scattered book- 
ings by independent bakers desirous 
of extending contracts to fill 90 or 
120 days. Interest generally was slow 
as to baker, family and_ export 
brands. Shipping directions continued 
satisfactory, with a pronounced pick- 
up from the family trade. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
bakery flour. averaged 140%. com- 
pared with 115% the preceding week 
and 38% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Fami- 
ly flour was down 5¢. while bakery 
and clears were unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 15, carlots, Kansas 


Sew 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.10@5.15, standard pa- 
tent $5@5.05, straight $4.95@5; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.15 
@7.20, sacked, with the high end of 
the range representing delivered price 
of nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 11% to 13.50% protein $3.90 
@3.95, first clears of 14% protein 
$3.95@4, clears of 1% ash and high- 
er $3.50@3.80. 


Soft Flour Sales 
Show Improvement 


Soft flour sales in the St. Louis 
area showed a trace of improvement 
last week. The average of business 
reached near 35% of capacity com- 
pared with only 15% in the several 
preceding weeks. Slightly increased 
buying developed mostly from crack- 
er-cookie bakers for replacement 
needs. New purchases ranged up to 
2.000 ewt. although most were for 
only single cars. A fair percentage of 
the business was for p.d.s. Mills were 
not anticipating any large scale re- 
vival of booking until more soft flour 
users approach the end of their con- 
tracts. The big handicap to increased 
buying continued to be the higher 
level of flour prices. 

The soft wheat flour market in the 
Chicago area showed only moderate 
improvement for the week. However, 

(Turn to MARKETS, 


page 28) 





Semolina Purchases Continue Light; 
Production Not Appreciably Improved 


O solid increase in sales volume 
was noted in the semolina mar- 
ket during the seven-day period end- 
ing Jan. 18, nor was the run reported 
up appreciably as business continued 
to follow the recent pattern of scat- 
tered small lots. Semolina standard 
was quoted at $6.25@6.30. reflecting 
the decline in durum wheat prices. 
Buying interest on the part of 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
should show a marked pickup within 
a week or so and start the customary 
seasonal climb in February. 


Durum receipts for the period were 
reported at 170 cars as compared 
with 110 for the previous week. 

Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 108% of milling capacity for 
the week as compared with 100% the 





previous week and 149% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 15 were: 
Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.40@2.44 


Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.39@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.38@2.42 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.33@2.39 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.32@2.38 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.30@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

ere 177,500 191,058 108 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *177,068 100 
Year ago . 156,500 185,175 118 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959- Jan. 17, 1960 ........ 5,162,149 

July 1, 1958-Jan. 18, 1959 ........ 5,231,143 

*Revised, 
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Improved Demand 
Strengthens Level 


Of Millfeed Prices 
HE millfeed markets through- 
out most of the nation showed 


firm prices, good demand and tight- 
ening supplies in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Jan. 18. The major excep- 
tion to this pattern was the Pacific 
Coast area where offerings were freer 
and demand slow with prices un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Prices for the period ranged from 
$1 to $4 higher in the major markets. 

The principal factors contributing 
to strength were reports of a mill 
strike at Buffalo, a mill explosion at 
St. Louis and the seasonal pick-up in 
demand for red dog in preparation 
for the spring pig feeding season. 

The mill strike and the St. Louis 
explosion had repercussions in prac- 
tically all markets as mixers sought 
to protect their supply positions. In 
St. Louis, pronounced strength de- 
veloped suddenly as sizeable eastern 
sales flowed in, causing a light sup- 
ply situation quickly. At Buffalo the 
market was described as “wild” as 
the strike caused advanced prices and 
all quotations were on a nominal 
basis. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,577 tons of millfeed for Jan. 
10-17. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
53,146 tons in the previous week and 
53,722 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market strengthened during the week 
with demand good and supplies tight- 
ening. Quotations at the end of the 
period were up $1.50 on bran and 
middlings and $2 on red dog. 

Aside from an anticipated step up 
in demand from mixers, the strike at 
Buffalo and reports of the mill ex- 
plosion at St. Louis had some reaction 
on this market. 

Quotations Jan. 18: Sacked bran 
$41, bulk $37; sacked middlings $41, 
bulk $37; sacked red dog $43. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds in this area 
were firm most of the week and end- 
ed the week with very heavy trading 
the last two days. Prices advanced 
about $1 during the week on sacked 
feeds with bulk millfeeds up $2 to $3 
with good demand from local mar- 
kets. Also the control states and east- 
ern areas provided good outlets for 
millfeed. 

Quotations Jan. 15: 
shorts $38.25@38.75 sacked; bran 
$33.50@34, shorts $36@36.50, mid- 
dlings $35.50@36 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: The active demand for 
millfeed continued last week and of- 
ferings for immediate shipment were 
still tight. Quotations Jan. 15, bur- 
laps: Bran $47.50, gray shorts $48, 
(bulk: bran $44, shorts $45@45.50); 
bulk middlings $44.50@45, delivered 
Texas common points; about $1 high- 
er on bran, 50¢ to $1 higher on shorts, 
and $1.50 higher on middlings, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Chicago: The local millfeed mar- 
ket, after having been very much on 
the listless and inactive side the final 
week of 1959 and early 1960, came to 

life with a bang the current week, 
particularly as the period drew to a 
close. The mill labor trouble at Buf- 
falo brought a brisk demand from the 
East, something that has been some- 
what conspicuous if not by its ab- 
sence, at least by its modest size re- 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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b gree futures displayed 
marked weakness throughout 
most of the seven-day period ending 
Jan. 18, but changed complexion to- 
ward the end as the markets turned 
to stability, erasing earlier losses. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 18 were: Chicago—March 
$2.02%4, May $2.02, July $1.83%, Sep- 
tember $1.8644; Kansas City—March 
$2.01%, May $1.98%, July $1.83%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.31%, July 
$2.08 34. 

The weather situation appeared to 
be a strong factor in the decline as 
conditions were reported good to ex- 
cellent over practically the entire 
winter wheat belt. A bumper crop is 
now in prospect and little or no win- 
ter killing has occurred. 

Another factor depressing the mar- 
ket was the side-effect impact felt 
as a result of some selling in the cash 
markets a little earlier. Although 
liquidation of wheat by farmers has 
tapered off, it ran in fairly heavy 
volume and could quite easily resume 
if the move appeared attractive mar- 
ket-wise. 

Export news continues in the fore- 
ground as a market factor and it 
appears that sales in the immediate 
future could counteract what ap- 
peared to be a temporary picture of 
weakness. 

Korea and Israel were purchasers 
of hard and white wheat and India is 
in the market for supplies. Pakistan 
and the United Arab Republic con- 
tinue to loom as large buyers and the 
future holds good promise of business 
from France, Uruguay and West 
Germany. 

Receipts Stepped Up 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
jumped to 1,108 carlots compared to 
only 428 the previous week. Duluth 
arrivals amounted to 974 cars. The 
stepped up receipts prompted buyers 
to compare prices carefully with loan 
levels and the premium basis was 
lowered 2@3¢ for all the proteins. 
The 16 and 17% protein brackets 
were down 3¢ and all others 2¢. Flour 
orders came in at a fairly substan- 
tial rate last week but it was not 
enough to maintain wheat prices. The 
option market showed little change 
with the May closing on Jan. 14 at 
$2.13%4,. At the close on Jan. 14, No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat in the spot 
market, traded at 3¢ over for the or- 
dinary and the 11% offerings; 12% 
protein 4¢ over; 13% 6¢ over; 14% 
7@8¢ over; 15% protein 9@10¢ over; 
16% protein 11@12¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 13@14¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 18 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 


U.S. Pacific ports, 454¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures More Stable 
Following Marked Weakness 


neapolis during the week was 15.36% 
and compared with 14.05% the same 
week last year. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapcl'is Jan. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
I ing hk 6 0540 sav kaetees $.....@2.16% 
11% Protein . .@2.16% 
12% Protein -@2.17% 
Sp Ee @2.19% 
14% Protein 2.20% @2.21% 
15% Protein 2.22% @2.23% 
| RSs ar re 2.24% @2.25% 
SP PRD ‘cncctdveeeaceseres 2.26% @2.27% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 


Ya Ib. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.16%, 
13% protein $2.18%, 14% protein $2.20%, 
15% protein $2.22%, 16% protein $2.24%, 
17% protein $2.26%. 

Little Change in Cash Prices 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kan- 


sas City showed very little change 
last week. The basic option finished 
the week %¢ bu. lower than a week 
earlier and premiums were up %¢ 
on ordinary wheat but unchanged on 
other types. 

The week was about the most ac- 
tive for cash wheat as any since early 
last fall. Nearly 100 cars of spot 
wheat were sold at Kansas City. Re- 
ceipts totaled 698 cars, compared 
with 510 the previous week and 987 
a year ago. Mills were active buyers, 
with the ordinary and low protein 
wheat that made up the bulk of the 
offerings seeming to be the kind that 


fit best into their blending needs. 
Merchandising interests also dis- 
played buying desire later in the 
week. 

At the close of the week, prices 


were stronger and demand was good. 
Interior offerings were good during 
the week, but farm selling was re- 
ported to have slowed. Part of this 
could have been due to wintery 
weather, but it was also said that 
prices would have to go up several 
cents to revive producers’ interest in 
selling instead of putting under loan. 

Premiums were quoted Jan. 15 as 
follows: Ordinary 3@4¢ over the bas- 
ic March option of $2.01%%, 11.50% 


protein 34.@6¢ over, 12% protein 
6@10¢ over, 12.50% protein 7@12¢ 
over, 13% protein 8 @14¢ _ over, 


13.50% protein 9@16¢ over, and 14% 
protein 10@18¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard............ $2.04@2.26'/r 
No. 2 Dark and Hard............ 2.03@2.26 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... . 2.01@2.24 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... . 1.99@2.22 
Be Rea ere 2.04@2.05'/2 
i) BPS ee eS aaa 2.03@2.05 
Se. We SD as 6 Canmore ebewa ap-ce se 2.02@2.04 
Ss, Se ES 9 Vink Wb brow HAAR ket 6 owe 2.01@2.03 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 


was selling Jan. 18 at $2.351%4 @2.36% 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 4¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.24 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
moderate. 

Heavy wheat and barley export 
sales were recorded out of the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week with wheat 
export sales totaling between 90,000 
and 100,000 tons. India purchased 
three large cargoes of western white; 
Pakistan bought one cargo and the 
United Arab Republic one cargo. 





A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 








Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















Jan. 10-17, *Previous Jan. 11-18, Jan. 12-19, Jan. 14-21, 
960 week 1959 1958 1957 
Northwest 748,312 725,202 748,159 752,046 756,063 
— aoe ons 1,510,711 1,495,202 1,368,307 1,511,729 
uffalo , ,924 580,507 603,566 623,803 579,368 
Central and Southeast 628,908 614,311 625,558 564,035 560,302 
Pacific Coast ; 542,450 546,987 499,107 307,298 322,832 
Totals 4,063,667 3,977,718 3,971,592 3,615,489 3,730,294 
Percentage of total U.S. output 79.6 79.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,105,109 4,997,133 
Accumulated total this month 10,102,242 4,997,133 
*Revised 
Crop year flour ducti 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— A. July ig eat a 
ee * hk a son. ote, Jan. 12-19, Jan. 14-21, Jan. 17, Jan. 18 
wee 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest 106 103 103 113 113 20,644,381 20,811,655 
Southwest 122 115 116 104 115 42,421,527 40,980,590 
oe. ar ‘sh oa ss ee ¢ 8 = ree 15,924,695 
entral and S. E. ... 17,676,172 16,361,737 
Pacific Coast ‘ 116 117 107 98 91 13,477,527 12,241,406 
Totals itt 109 110 106 110 109,028,434 106,320,083 
NORTHWEST Year ago .1,068,800 1,221,089 114 
Minneapolis iwe years ago 1,032,000 1,093,911 106 
e-year : 
5-day week Flour % ca- Tensions waren 100 
capacity output pacity *Revised 
Jan. 10-17 .» 234,000 231,938 99 
Previous week . 234,000 *228 689 98 
Year ago ........ 231,000 241.123 104 BUFFALO 
Two years ago ... 237,000 240,598 102 5-day week Flour fe ca- 
Five-year average (ecchteven® 90 capacity output pacity 
Ten-year average .........+sseeeeees 94 Jan. 10-17 522,000 533,924 102 
Revised. Previous week 522,000 580,507 ttt 
i P . . : . : Year ago 493,500 603,566 122 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- . . 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana se youre Sue - 475,000 623,803 128 
ca: tae’ ive-year average . 101 
5-day week Flour % ca- Ten-year average 102 
capacity output pacity 
Jan. 10-17 . 472,750 516,374 109 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 472,750 *496,513 105 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Year ago . 494,500 507,036 103 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
years ago . 430,500 511,488 119 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Tate rend auneae. eee tess has = 5-day week Flour % ca- 
Re ? LG neree capacity output pacity 
evised. 
Jan. 10-17 . 643,750 628,908 98 
sournwest Perro me HF 
Oe Mocks cus : : 
— en e ae years ago . 570,250 564,035 99 
-day wee our ie Ca- ive-year average ...... o's ot 89 
capacity output pacity tooatnar querees ate bs then De 88 
Jan. 10-17. . 224,500 279,869 125 *Revised. 
Previous week . 224,500 253,607 113 
Ter A. auicis cos 221,750 274,113 124 
Two years ago . 287,500 274,396 95 oe PACIFIC COAST 
SeRE AVEROOD iiss ssesivs.ceieds 105 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average .............. 99 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
-d k 9 . 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas caeeche ps. an 
City (Including Wichita and ee Jon WA? . 466,500 542,450 116 
“ae Psd pecity Previous week . 466,500 *546,987 117 
ear ago . 466,500 499,107 107 
Jan. 10-17 . .- 1,090,750 1,330,204 122 Two years ago . 315,000 307,298 98 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,257,104 15 *Revised. 





Japan purchased two cargoes of west- 
ern white, one cargo of hard red win- 
ter and one cargo of dark northern 
spring. All sales were for February 
shipment except the Japanese busi- 
ness which is for March shipment. 
Country selling was moderate as 
prices moved up above the loan level 
in more areas. Millers were good buy- 
ers of wheat, especially the bread 
types, as a result of the recent gov- 
ernment relief purchase order. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


READY FOR OPERATION 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Ready 
for operation is the new 1,200,000 bu. 
steel flat-top elevator of the Adding- 
ton Elevator Co. of Hutchinson. The 
first six cars were run through the 
newly completed installation recent- 
ly. Heading the company is William 
Addington, formerly of Elkhart, Kan- 
sas, and now of Wichita, 





William S. Welsh Dies 


WICHITA—William S. Welsh, 40, 
traffic manager for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., died in a local hospital Jan. 
11 after a brief illness. He was a 
veteran of World War II and past 
president of the Wichita Traffic Club. 

Survivors include his widow and 
three sons, all at home, and his fa- 
ther, Harry Welsh, Burlington, Kan- 
sas. 

MINISTER SPEAKS 

SASKATOON, SASK. — Speaking 
here Jan. 12, provincial minister of 
agriculture, I. C. Nollet, said crop 
insurance must be part of a compre- 
hensive national marketing and farm 
income policy. He argued that the 





federal crop insurance plan was short 
of this objective. 


Clarence Rowland, Jr. 


Clarence Rowland, Jr. 
Reelected Chairman 


Of Chicago Board 


CHICAGO Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., was reelected as chairman of the 
board, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
without opposition Jan. 18. Mr. Row- 
land partner with the firm of 
Engel & Co. and has been a member 
of the exchange since 1941. 

Also elected without opposition 
were James P. Reichmann, independ- 
ent broker, to serve as vice chair- 
man, and William G. Catron, Jr., B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., second 
vice chairman. Mr. Reichmann has 
been a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade since 1926. Mr. Catron has 
been a member since 1948. 

Directors Elected 

Of the seven candidates nominated 
for the five three-year vacancies on 
the board of directors the following 
were elected: John L. Georgas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; William D. Fleming, 
vice president of Walston & Co.; 
Alfred H. Gruetzmacher, independent 
trader; Gardiner B. Van Ness, with 
the firm of Thomson & McKinnon, 
and Ben Raskin, president of Rice 
Grain Corp. Maynard F. Gamber, a 
partner in the firm of M. F. Gamber, 


is a 


as 


W. G. Catron, Jr. 
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J. P. Reichmann 


was elected to fill a one-year term as 
director. 


Named to the nominating commit- 
tee were Adam J. Riffel, partner in 


A. J. Riffel & Co., and William FE. 
Cassellman, assistant secretary of 
the Ralston Purina Co. 
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Wheat Flour Group, 
Officials of AIB 


Discuss Plans 


CHICAGO—Members of the Wheat 
Flour Institute Committee met re- 
cently at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, to review the bak- 
ing industry’s program of consumer 
service and promotion. Discussions 
covered work of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., ABA’s Bakers of America 
Program, and the work of AIB. How- 
ard Hunter, AIB president, and Mrs. 
Ellen Semrow, AIB director of con- 
sumer services, were hosts, as were 
L. E. Caster, board chairman; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president, and Dudley E. 
McFadden, director of public rela- 
tions, all of ABA. 

The Wheat Flour Institute Com- 
mittee held a meeting the same day. 
In Chicago for the meeting were 
James L. Rankin, the Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis, chairman; Roger F. 
Blessing, Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co.; Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; W. A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., and 
John T. Lynch, International Milling 
Co., all of Minneapolis; Harold M. 
Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc., Buhler, 
Kansas; W. F. Toevs, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and Tom 
White, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala. 

Wheat Flour Institute staff mem- 
bers also attended the sessions. At- 
tending were H. H. Lampman, execu- 
tive director; Mrs. Kathryn Adams, 
director of the testing kitchen; M’ss 
Margot Copeland, food editor; Mrs. 
Dorothy Marston, associate food edi- 
tor; Mrs. Rae Theimer, director of 
public health services, and David 
Stroud, director of merchandising and 
promotion. 
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Elected President 


KANSAS CITY—John Dunn, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Grain Clearing Co. of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Other 
officers elected were: F. W. Bartlett, 
Bartlett & Co., first vice president; 
F. J. FitzPatrick, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and J. H. Rockwell, Cargill, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer. 








Stock of New York 
Flour Distributing 
Firms Purchased 


NEW YORK Following several 
months of active negotiations, it has 
been announced that a New York 
group has purchased all the outstand- 
ing stock of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
Swezey Flour Co. and Whitehall 
Flour Brokers, Inc. Principals in the 
purchase are Errest Brehm, Otto W. 
Brehm and H. H. Pike & Son. 

Ernest Brehm, a past president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and vice president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has been associated 
with Otto Brehm, Inc., Yonkers, 
N.Y., a flour and bakery supply firm 
for the past 33 years. Otto W. Brehm 
has been associated with Otto Brehm, 
Inc., for the past 23 years. H. H. 
Pike & Son, New York, are sugar 
brokers, members of the New York 
Cocoa Exchange, Inc., the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc., and 
an associate member of the London 
United Terminal Sugar Market. They 
also export and import various com- 
modities. 

The firms of Coulter & Coulter and 
Swezey, which sell to a diversified 
trade, are two of the oldest flour 
distributing firms in New York City 
dating back to 1834. Herbert H. 
Lang, who will be retained as man- 
ager by the new principals, started 
with Coulter & Coulter in 1919 and 
over the years has developed an out- 
standing reputation as a distributor. 


He is a past president of both the 
New York and national flour asso- 


ciations. 

The present offices of the flour 
firms will be transferred to 120 Wall 
St. and Swezey Flour Co. will be 
merged into Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
The Whitehall Flour Brokers, Inc., 
will operate separately and _ both 
companies will add diversified com- 
modities, the announcement states. 





Betty G. Jensen 


APPOINTMENT — Betty G. Jensen, 
Minneapol's, has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton, a division of F. H. Peavey & Co. 
The appointment was announced by 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president, fol- 
lowing a special meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Miss Jen- 
sen started with Van Dusen Harring- 
ton in 1947, She has held various po- 
sitions since that date, working on 
special assignments since 1957. 
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M. C. Alvarez 


International Names 
M. C. Alvarez to 


Vice Presidency 


MINNEAPOLIS —M. C. Alvarez, 
recently appointed as general mana- 
ger of the eastern sales division of 
International Milling Co., has been 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Alvarez’ career with Interna- 
tional began in 1937 in the export 
department at New York, followed 
successively by positions as assistant 
sales manager at New York, a period 
in the traffic department of the mill 
at Buffalo, and later as export man- 
ager in New York. He became New 
York sales manager in 1946, general 
sales manager of the eastern sales 
division in 1957, and general manager 
of the division on Jan. 1 of this year. 

Other officers reelected are: Chas 
Ritz, chairman of the board; Ather- 
ton Bean, president; John B. Bean, 
Willard H. Hagenmeyer, John A. 
Hendrickson, Wayne T. Kirk, Mal- 
colm B. McDonald, P. Norman Ness, 
John Tatam, Philip Von Blon and 
Lloyd E. Workman, vice presidents; 
Harry E. Howlett, secretary and gen- 
eral counsel; Roy B. Jewett, comp- 
troller and assistant treasurer; Mil- 
ton W. Anderson, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, and L. R. 
Verschoyle, assistant comptroller. 
Mr. McDonald is also treasurer of the 
company. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. Frank Named 


Exchange President 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Arthur E. 
Frank of Dannen Mills, Inc., has been 
elected president of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange for 1960. He succeeds 
Kenneth B. Clark of Ken Clark Grain 
Co., who served as president during 
the prior three years. 

Mr. Frank is manager of the grain 
department of Dannen Mills, Inc., 
and has been with that company since 
1933, and active in exchange affairs 
since 1945. 

Christopher Harris of Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., has been elected ex- 
change vice president for 1960. Bev- 
erly Pitts of American National Bank 
is the new treasurer, and N. K. 
Thomas was renamed secretary and 
traffic manager. A. J. Ward of the 
Pillsbury Co. was named a director 
for his first term since coming to the 
company at St. Joseph. 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. It’s a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 
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Hubbard Uses Training Plan 
To Find Qualified Students 


By VERMAYNE SUNDEM 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


MANKATO, MINN. Hubbard 
Milling Co. thinks it has at least 
part of the solution to the problem 
of getting and training qualified men 
for industry positions 

The “solution” is as simple as this: 
Give college students jobs in the 
summer before their senior year. 

Don Madden, sales manager, Man- 
kato branch, said recently: “We 
don’t like to hire after only one in- 
terview. We like to hire with the 
idea of a lifetime in the business.” 

He said that’s why it’s important 
for the student really to get to know 
the business and what it’s like be- 
fore deciding if he wants to work for 
the company. 

Mr. Madden went on to say that 
working for the company three 
months in the summer gives the stu- 
dent a chance to know what he should 


work harder on in his 
program the senior year. 

“It gives us a chance to look the 
boys over while they’re with us in 
the summer,” he said. “We can look 
each other over, and the students 
can decide if they really want to 
work for us.” 

This is only the second year Hub- 
bard Milling has tried the idea of 
giving one or two students summer 
jobs. A University of Minnesota stu- 
dent who worked for the firm in the 
summer of 1958 started working for 
the company after graduation. 


educational 


Summer Program 

The summer program works some- 
thing like this: The students first 
work in the office and get familiar- 
ized with the general operation of 
the company and its various prod- 
ucts. Then the students are given 
training in sales technique, and spend 
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Transportation Insurance on Flour 
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INTERVIEWING—Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, recently interviewed Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students for summer jobs. Shown (left to right) are: 
Paul Anderson, placement director, College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, University of Minnesota; a university student; Don Madden 
and Quentin Marsh, Hubbard Milling Co. 


some time studying the firm’s re- 
search and experimental work. After 
that they spend a few days at the 
plant learning at least some of the 
phases of production. The remainder 


they’re going to sell in,” 
said. 


Mr. Madden 


summarized 


aren’t familiar with the community 
Mr. Madden 


advan- 





of the summer is spent on the road 
with a fieldman “getting the feel’’ of 
selling, but not actually doing much 
seliing on their own. 

Mr. Madden said the company likes 
to hire mainly majors in animal hus- 
bandry, farm operations and agricul- 
tural economics. 

Hubbard has interviewed students 
only at Minnesota and Iowa State, 
but has thought of going to other 
universities in the future for pros- 
pective salesmen. “We like to hire 
the type of applicants that are from 
our local area better than those that 





Established 1927 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





Cable Address “RAY BAR” 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 






J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 40 
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KANSAS CITY : 
GREAT BEND *& | | 
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TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 
8,500,000 
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20 W. 9TH STREET - 











W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 


picking just the right wheats to meet your 
needs. Call us. 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 





Flour Mills of Ameriea 


BA 1-2006 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 


a ome Frabewey 
Se eric. us. PATS 
we N069.623 


KELLY’S FAMOUS is a flour consistently outstanding 
in meeting the highest and most rigid bread baking stand- 
ards. For good, old-fashioned baking quality, there is 
nothing like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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tages to the student and company as 
follows: 
Advantages to Student 


1. Provides summer work between 
junior and senior year. 

2. Gives student a chance to be- 
come acquainted with the industry 
before permanently establishing in 
this work. 

3. After summer employment, the 
student has a better knowledge of 
what his curriculum should be his 
senior year to help him upon gradu- 
ation. 

4. The scope of the summer job is 


wide enough that the student has 
the opportunity to look at many 
departments—advertising, nutrition, 


production, research, sales and others 
that he may develop special interest 
in. 

5. The student that decides he does 
not like this work can terminate it 
gracefully without danger of being 
tagged as a “job changer.” 

1. Gives the company the opportun- 
ity to secure trainees that show ag- 
gressiveness during the first three 
years of formal training. 

2. The student can be studied by 
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the company and directed toward the 
work he appears best suited for. 


3. If the trainee does not “fit” he 
can return to his college work at 
the end of the summer and direct 
his efforts toward some other field. 


4. The graduate returning to the 
company that has had previous sum- 
mer training becomes productive 
quickly. 


5. This procedure enables the com- 
pany to expedite its plan of securing 
the highest caliber of manpower 
available for permanent employment. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shippers Meeting 


MEMPHIS—tThe mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Mid-South Soybean & Grain 
Shippers Assn. has been set for Feb. 
17 at the Hotel Claridge here, it was 
announced by Paul C. Hughes, 
Blytheville, Ark., secretary. 


The meeting will deal with man- 
agement problems and will be held in 
cooperation with marketing people of 
colleges in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 








"? mye 


— wren necaiti, Mis atch nse 
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Extensive experience with top quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 
of consistent uniformity and hi 





Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . 
wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
jour mill on the West Coast means flours 
ighest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 





U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


Canadian Flour Production 
November, 1959 





Canadian Flour Exports 
November, 1959 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 








FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph Mo. ADams 3-6161 













































OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1959 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand |-7070. 








ka BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & K. c. MGR. 

















E. M. SUMMERS 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 












































































(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1959-60. = 1958-59* 
Four Four 
Commonwealth countries November months November months 

U. K 488 884 2,000,548 572,165 2,025,214 
Africo— 

British East Africa 88s : 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 2,636 448 2,728 

Gambia ‘ 600 3,516 448 448 

Ghana 39,232 307,853 35,544 106,029 

Nigeria 91494 78.158 129 4.717 

Sierra Leone 7,491 69,367 8,455 27,231 
Asio— 

Ceylon , 335,552 199,795 209,931 

Hong Kong ; 44,450 126,615 27,430 81,653 

India : ; ra 850 

Malaya and Singapore 25,167 92,185 10,324 53,545 

Other British East Indies ; 42 42 112 252 
Europe— 

Gibraltar 6,720 5,376 
North America— 

Bahamas : ‘ teinn 4,163 49,231 16,537 44,580 

Barbados .. iwisddeas : 11,992 44,514 19,604 52,684 

Bermuda é ne ‘ 4 588 18,518 6,154 16,374 

British Honduras beet 1,049 2,761 563 4,997 

Jamaica eee ; 53,843 203,334 63,729 227,541 

Leeward and Windward Islands 40,732 145,625 72,040 157,039 

Trinidad and Tobago 107,719 334,416 71,666 238,750 
Oceania— 

Fiji aa 100 2,770 850 2,080 
South Americo— 

British Guiana aay 45,305 91,349 9,184 37,592 
Total commonwealth countries 880,85! 3,916,595 1,115,177 3,299,611 
Foreign countries: 

Africa— 

Azores and Madeira ; 1,085 2,906 4,325 

Belgian Congo : . 21,126 88,517 29,445 79,009 

Liberia 620 3,660 261 1,012 

Morocco . , 275 

Portuguese East Africa : 550 800 

Portuguese West Africa ‘ 4,139 15,381 236 6,826 
Asia— 

Arabia , 1,500 2,266 560 5,853 

Indonesia ‘ ; 70,252 92,652 

Iran ; , bed ; 166 32 56 

Japan .. er 7 43,147 144,135 66,217 72,284 

Lebanon ‘ 2,240 3,620 x 1,412 

Philippine Islands ; 252,376 712,115 237,707 788,288 

Portuguese Asia : : 880 18,160 11,663 36,138 

Syria - : ; 224 é 700 

Thailand : : 11,250 65,338 20,375 56,725 
Europe— 

Belgium 5,309 8.949 29,427 

Denmark ‘ : 200 1,272 200 

Greece ; : es 330 618 

Iceland 1,772 2,772 2,172 

Italy P ‘ F : 94 

Netherlands 200 1,085 350 1,860 

Portugal 500 2,892 8,970 

Sweden ; 220 














North America— 
American Virgin Islands 

Costa Rica ‘ : 28,765 
Cuba. : : 
Dominican Republic —— 4,700 
El Salvador 14,407 























French West Indies 150 
Guatemala 10,377 
Haiti . ; ‘ 

Honduras 7 800 
Netherlands Antilles 4,700 
Nicaragua , 10.865 
Panama ‘ 12,550 
St. Pierre and Miquelon iio. ‘ 649 
S. Be isaiss ; Pe 50,986 

Oceaniao— 


French Oceania 









South America— 














100 
96,655 18,075 
26,664 720 
60,747 37,550 
66,603 14,135 
550 400 
31,068 25,376 
90 .aa 
7,438 4,000 
18,910 5,215 
40,372 12,335 
48,170 16,182 
3,520 529 
204,988 57,934 
8! 80 

















*Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Mills Assn. 








| NER SE AeEes- Predeaes ee 300 700 500 
OS ES ee PER POR) Ee na 576 22,496 
NE dd 2. CREWE sd 5s wg che oa oR OE 500 1,100 700 
| eres tae cneceodeneseses 3,731 10,500 3,297 
WORUNGED o v.vce edness cosasecesces eae 315 535 130 

Totals, foreign countries 559,306 1,784,876 589,726 

Totals, all countries ...... 1,440,157 5,701,471 1,704,903 


2,879 
231,218 


80 





2,027,339 
5,326,950 






















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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. Nos. 1 and 2, FD&C Red No, 32, and 
FDA Denies FD&C Yellows Nos. 1, 3 and 4, and 
Industry Requests all batches of FD&C Red No. 1 that 


do not comply with specifications for 
that color established July 16, 1959. 

FDA said that most of the objec- 
tions filed to its certificate withdraw- 
al order present legal questions 
which could not be resolved by a pub- 
lic hearing, but which would have to 
be decided by the courts. 

An objection filed by one firm ques- 


For Hearing on Colors 


WASHINGTON The Food and 
Drug Administration denied industry 
requests for a hearing on the agen- 
cy’s Oct. 21 proposal to withdraw its 
outstanding certificates of harmless- 
ness and suitability for use of exist- 


ing stocks r seve ‘oal-tar colors , 

ed ocks “ - to | l-tar color tioned the factual basis for removal 
sec r ar f O« Ss. > . . . " 
ed primarily = x of two of the colors from the list of 
At the same time, FDA extended permitted colors. FDA said this ob- 


to April 6, 1960, the effective date of jection was not legally valid because 


the order withdrawing the certifi-  jts action in removing these colors 
cates, to allow time for interested from the list of those permitted has 
parties to file petitions for judicial already been reviewed and upheld by 
review. the Court of Appeals for the Eighth 

The colors involved are Food, Circuit, and hence this objection does 


Drug, and Cosmetic (FD&C) Orange not call for a public hearing. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 











GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Offices Denver, Colorad 


General 




















‘Golden loaf 


Milled from choice spring wheat 


under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Grain Transportation Patterns Shift; 
Rails Cut Rates to Meet Competition 


By Robert C. Haldeman 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


ORE grain moving to market 

by truck, barge and seaway... 
a general broadening of consuming 
areas for midwest surplus grain pro- 
duction . . . and the lowering of rail 
transportation rates for certain 
grains moving from and to certain 
areas. 

These are the most recent trends 
in the grain industry. Together, they 
have brought about a dramatic shift 
in grain transportation patterns. 

Markets now extend in all direc- 
tions from the Midwest. Grain pro- 
ducers have found new or expanded 
markets in the broiler and livestock 
industries of the Southeast, the giant 
cattle feedlots of the West and South- 
west and the large-scale egg-produc- 
ing enterprises scattered across the 
country. And, they are shipping more 
of their grain to these markets by 
trucks and barges—often at consid- 
erably lower rates than rail charges. 


Railroads Losing Out 


The railroads have anxiously 
watched these changes. Not only have 
they failed to capture a large part of 
the new business to new markets, 
they have been losing out at estab- 
lished markets—at Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo and Duluth- 
Superior. 

Truckers, who in 1954 hauled less 
than 6 million bushels of grain to 
Minneapolis, had boosted their volume 
to 50 million bushels by 1958. To St. 
Louis, grain shipments by truck rose 
from 16 to 36 million bushels in the 
same period. 

Truck shipments to Duluth-Super- 
ior for the first 10 months of last 
year totaled 19 million bushels of 
grain, about four times the volume 
during the whole of 1958. 

Grain movements to markets else- 
where in the nation have provided 
much the same story. Eighty per cent 
of all direct truck and rail shipments 
from country elevators in the north 
central states to southeastern mar- 
kets went by truck. Fifty per cent 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 















Suner Chief 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Morris, Minn. 





was trucked to the southwestern 
states, 56% of the total to the West 
and 30% to the East. 

To cities on commercially naviga- 


ble inland waterways, truckers have 
again taken a cut of the railroads’ 
business. To Chicago, rail volume de- 
clined from 75% of totai grain re- 
ceipts in 1954 to 61% in 1958. To 
Toledo, the decline was from 91 to 
81%; to St. Louis, from 73 to 60%, 
and to Minneapolis-St. Paul, from 98 
to 86%. 

While 20% more grain was shipped 
to these markets, rail receipts rose 
only 3%. 

Railroads have lost out also in the 
movement of grain beyond these in- 
land ports. Much of the grain moved 
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by truck to river elevators then went 
on to consuming areas by barge. 


Barge Shipments Increase 


Barge shipments from the Minne- 
apolis market increased from 19 mil- 
lion bushels in 1954 to 54 million in 
1958. There also were significant in- 
creases in barged grain receipts at 
Chicago and New Orleans. 

The growth of the poultry and live- 
stock industries in the southeastern 
states has been paralleled by the 
growth of grain transportation on the 


Tennessee River. From about 3 mil- 
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Says U.S. State Department’s Magazine America about 
Conrad Solomonson of Commander Larabee 











































horsepower motor.” 


°.. . . The oldest Solomonson son 
has worked a great deal for a 17-year- 
old ... He puts aside money for college. 
He owns a 1952 Chevrolet automobile 
and a fourteen-foot runabout with a 30 


ZiEME 
‘COJIb 3EMJIW’ 


(THE SALT OF THE EARTH) 
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Holding a lively family conference, Mr. & Mrs. 

Conrad Solomonson and their four boys admire the issue 

of America in which they appear. Printed in two languages— 
Russian and Polish—the magazine spreads word on life in the 
U.S. to people beyond the “Iron Curtain.” 
Searching for a family to use in telling the 
story of the city of Minneapolis, the eyes of 
America’s editors fell on Conrad and his 


family. Liked and respected on the 
job and off, Conny has worked 31 


of his 48 years for Commander Larabee 


and is maintenance superintendent 
of our Minneapolis flour mill. 
As a milling employee, he follows 
his father, Edward, 82, who 
came to this country from Sweden 
at the age of 3. His father 
helped build our Nokomis mill 
in 1914, and worked later for 
Commander Larabee itself 
in maintenance and in serving 
the city trade. “Conrad,” says 
America, “‘is typical of the 
residents of the City of Water, 
which in its largest single 
ethnic group, includes Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Danes 

and Icelanders... ”’ 








**,.. Entertainment for Solomonsons includes the Minnesote 
State fair, an occasional trip to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra, the Shrine circus, rarely the movies and often sporting 
events ... Mrs. Solomonson also takes her children— and sometimes 
the neighborhood youngsters—on tours of manufacturing plants 
and civic buildings. ‘I call them educational tours,’ she said.” 
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lion bushels in 1942, barged grain 
volume on the Tennessee increased to 
37 million bushels in 1957 and to 62 
million bushels in 1958. Traffic 
through September 1959 exceeded 
that for the first nine months of 1958. 
It was, however, the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway last April that 
brought the greatest change to the 
grain transportation industry. Much 
of the export grain that had moved 
by lake to Buffalo, by rail to north 
Atlantic ports and by ocean vessel 
to overseas markets, last year moved 
directly abroad from lake ports. 
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Ocean-going vessels, plying the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water 
route, had hauled 100 million bushels 
of inspected U.S. grain by Oct. 31, 
1959. From May through September, 
1959, rail carload grain receipts for 
export at north Atlantic ports de- 
clined over 41% for the 5-month 1958 
period. 

To meet the increased competition 
of trucks, barges and seaway ships, 
the railroads are reducing both do- 
mestic and export grain rates. Each 
reduction is aimed at regaining traf- 
fic between specific origins and des- 


tinations on specific grains hauled by 
competing carriers. 
Rail Rates Reduced 

Truck and barge competition to and 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to southeastern markets is now being 
challenged by reduced rail rates. 
Example: The cost of moving corn 
from Evansville, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., 
was cut from 58 to 41¢ cwt. 

Last September, grain rates were 
lowered to meet truck competition 
from points in Minnesota and South 
Dakota to the Minneapolis market for 





© “One of the Solomonson family 
projects is the house in which they 
live ... Conrad literally raised the 
roof, adding two more bedrooms and 
now is building a family room and 
doing some remodeling, including 
oak paneling in the living room.” 


€ **.. . Religion is an in- 


tegral part of the Solomonson 
plan. They walk every Sunday 
—seven blocks—to Our Re- 
deemer Lutheran church. The 
boys go to services, Sunday 
School, confirmation class and 
Junior League.”’ 


3) ‘*... Mother Solomonson believes 
that a boy’s life cannot be complete 
without music. Bruce, Daryl and Earl 
all learned piano. Bruce played cornet 
in the junior high band three years. 
Daryl plays the clarinet in the school 
band and Earl plays violin and banjo.” 


OMMANDE HR 


LARABE E 


“And thus you have the Solomonson family,” concludes the article, 
“a family that relatively few people in their own home town ever have 
met. It’s a family probably best described by a long-time friend, 
Judge Thomas Tallakson of the Juvenile Division, Hennepin County 
District Court: 

‘Their whole life is built around the family, the home, the cottage. 
Everything is planned for expansion as the boys grow. 


“They are the salt of the earth. If children could choose what family 


they would like to be born into . . . they couldn’t pick a better one 
than the Solomonsons.’ ”’ 
te tr te 


We are proud of the Solomonsons, too, especially since Conrad is 


one of the many, many fine folks who help make Commander Larabee 
better to buy from, 


Firat in Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND + MINNEAPOLIS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Recent trends 
in the grain industry which have 
brought about changes in grain trans- 
portation are given attention in this 
article, which is from the January 
issue of Agricultural Marketing, a 
monthly publication of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The author, 
Robert C. Haldeman, is a transporta- 
tion economist in the transportation 
and facilities research division of 
AMS. 





subsequent movement beyond. 

Export rail rates on grain moving 
from selected points along the Mis- 
souri River and in Iowa and Minne- 
sota to ports on the Great Lakes also 
were cut. From Omaha to Chicago, 
charges went from 32.5¢ cwt. to 27¢. 

Similarly, export rail rates were 
recently reduced from points in Mis- 
souri and Illinois to Gulf Coast ports. 
The rate on corn, for example, from 
Salem, Ill., to New Orleans has gone 
from 36¢ cwt. to 3l1¢. 

To meet barge competition to the 
Gulf and seaway competition on ex- 
port grain movements, eastern rail- 
roads reduced their grain export rates 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan to north Atlantic ports. These 
reductions were up to 20% and pro- 
vided for routing via Toledo, Buffalo 
and other established markets. 

On lake shipments to Buffalo, rail- 
roads operating east of that port now 
also offer reduced export rates to 
north Atlantic ports. 

Numerous other railroad and ship- 
per proposals for reduced rail grain 
rates are still being considered. How 
much these rate reductions will in- 
crease the railroads’ grain business 
cannot be forecast at this time. But, 
without doubt, there will be some in- 
creases—the extent depends upon the 
degree to which other carriers may 
again undercut rail rates. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CHOOSE PRESIDENT 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Red 
Rock, Okla., Farmers Cooperative 
has chosen Joseph Zavodny president 
for 1960, Ralph Hanyka, vice presi- 
dent, and Floyd Holland as secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are Roy Fore- 
man and Russell Evans. Robert Case 
is manager. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN, ILLINOIS 















Protein content can be a very mis- 
leading standard of baking perform- 
ance. It’s been abused to the point 
where some bakers place protein con- 
tent above protein quality. But protein 
quality is essential for baking uni- 
formity. For example, you can take 
two flours that are exactly alike in 


Dont be 
fooled 
by 
protein 
content 


every respect—including protein con- 
tent. Yet one will make much better 
bread than the other. Pillsbury scien- 
tists have found that the difference 
is due, not to the quantity of protein, 
but to the quality of the protein. Pills- 
bury uses many new scientific meth- 
ods—the results of Pillsbury research 
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—to evaluate the quality of protein. 
The resulting flours assure you con- 
stant and uniform performance every 
time. That’s one more reason why it 
pays to bake with the best—Pillsbury. 





does it 





Pillsbury @ 


es, partner 
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Schafer’s Maintains 


To Keep Products 


LANSING, 
ing company 


MICH.—The only bak- 
that has gained state- 
wide distribution in Michigan—Scha- 
fer's Bakeries, Lansing—bases its 
success as much on the dependability 
of its truck fleet as on the quality of 
its breads, rolls, and doughnuts. 

Many in the position of A. M. 
Ayers, transportation superintendent, 
might feel as though they were sit- 
ting on a powder keg. His fleet of 216 
trucks carries highly perishable 
baked foods to retail stores through- 
out Michigan and northern Indiana, 
But not Mr. Ayers, although the cen- 
tral core of his fleet which delivers 
daily to regional distribution centers 
operates without spare trucks. 

Mr. Ayers’ formula for fleet de- 
pendability reaches outside of his own 
organization. “The representatives of 
the companies that supply our means 
of distribution deserve some of the 
credit for keeping the fleet operating 
at top efficiency,”’ he said. “I buy 
good equipment, I have good drivers. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Top-Notch Fleet 
Moving in Michigan 


I lubricate and fuel this equipment 
with the best products I can get. In 
addition, our preventive maintenance 
program keeps equipment operating 
at peak efficiency. We have found 
that the built-in dependability of me- 
chanized equipment, and of the fuels 
and lubricants that make it run best, 
costs less than repairs and out-of- 
service time.” 

Most significant to Charles Hack- 
ett, garage superintendent, is the re- 
duction of truck maintenance and the 
elimination of engine deposits and 
sludge since adoption of a detergent 
type lubricating oil. First overhauls 
are now made at an average of ap- 
proximately 90,000 miles of truck op- 
eration. One 1955 tractor has traveled 
160,000 to 170,000 miles without over- 
haul. 

Engines, pans and screens are clean 
at the time of overhauls. No faulty 
performance of the engines can be 
traced to the oil or to the fuel. The 
use of quality oil and fuels has been 
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We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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ss Stays Fresh Days Longer Bm 


SCHAFER UNIT—A dozen tractor, semi-trailer units serve a fleet 


January 19, 1960 
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of 200 


trucks that take breads and other baked foods made by Schafer’s Bakeries 
from regional terminals to retail stores all over Michigan and into northern 
Indiana. This 40-foot trailer can carry away more than 15,000 loaves of bread 


from the Lansing bakery. 


road 
required 
inside the 


the reduction of 
breakdowns, which once 
more work outside than 
company’s garages. 


a factor in 


Lubricating oil is changed at ap- 
proximately 2,000-mile intervals and 
oil filters are changed every 4,000 
miles. Trucks are also lubricated 
when the oil is changed. The use of 
one oil and a single multi-purpose 
grease simplifies maintenance, Mr. 
Hackett said. 

Mr. Ayers’ dependability formula 
has made it possible to keep trucks 
operating with a minimum of spare 
equipment, and that only for the 200 
trucks that maintain stocks of baked 
foods in stores. Twelve tractor, semi- 
trailer units, which serve primarily to 
supply distribution centers with the 
specialty products of Schafer’s Bak- 
eries in Lansing, Kalamazoo and De- 
troit, operate without spares. 

Truck service records, maintained 
by Mr. Hackett in Lansing, show that 
in a typical four-week period the 
company’s tractor-trailer units trav- 
eled between 50,000 and 55,000 miles. 
These trucks, some with 40-ft. trail- 
ers having capacities exceeding 20,000 
lb., ran an average of 4.9 miles to a 
gallon of gasoline. In the same pe- 
riod, the 25 trucks used in the Lan- 
sing area to supply retail outlets 
traveled 41,130 miles, getting an aver- 
age of 6.9 miles a gallon. 

Schafer’s three bakeries have spe- 
cialized to enable use of large scale 
mechanization to best advantage. 
Breads such as Soft “N’” Good, Hol- 
lywood Lo-Cal-Rie, and others are 
made in Lansing. Rolls and specialty 
breads are made in Kalamazoo, and 
doughnuts of many types are made 
in Detroit. 


These baked foods are brought to- 
gether at several distribution centers 
Where Schafer’s wholesale delivery 
trucks can pick up all of the com- 
pany’s many products. 


Economy in the operation of this 
large fleet has as much competitive 
importance to Schafer’s Bakeries as 
the economies resulting from me- 
chanization for mass production of 
its bread and other baked foods, offi- 
cials contend. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











entenmia}l mitts, inc. % 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


© Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 

© New. . . complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 


Spokane Mill 
MILLS: AT 


PORTLAND, SPOKANE, 


© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 

© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





Portland Crown Division 


MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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Conventio “Calendar 





January 


Jan. 21-22—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 1694 
Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, IL. 

Jan. 23—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Springfield, IIL; sec., 
G. Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





ws tT 


Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec,, W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win ©. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 


Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 19-20—District 14, 
tion of Operative Millers; 
sec., John Street, Wallace 
nan, Denver, Colo. 

Feb, 21-23—Ohio Grain-Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., annual conclave; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec 
George S. Greenleaf, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Feb. 
tion of 
Roanoke, 
J. L. 
Inc., 
N.C. 


Associa- 
Denver; 
& Tier- 


26-27—District 11, Associa- 
Operative Millers; Hotel 
Roanoke, Virginia; sec., 
Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, 
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as we are of 
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BREAD 
IS THE 
STAFF 

OF LIFE 
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CAPACITY 
7,600 CWTS. DAILY 
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30 31 
Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


Ind.; sec., 
Michigan St., 


ott Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y 

March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 18-19—District 12, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

March 21—Kansas Bakers Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$282 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 


Mo. 
March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 


Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 





April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS 


Storage Capacity 7,500,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 


Four Top Notch 











Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond D’’ 


‘*Wheats Best”’ 
Spring Wheat Flours 
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April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 


Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 


ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 


B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 


D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 
May 20-22 — National Association 


of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 
June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 


meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada;  sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sept. 11-183—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 
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October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.;  sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Form Package Service 


CHICAGO — A nationally integrat- 
ed packaging-marketing service with 
broad facilities to meet the special 
requirements and changing needs of 
the milling, feed and grain industry 
has been announced by the newly 
formed Packaging Cerporation 
America. 


of 


The new service utilizes a network 
of eight major mills and 41 convert- 
ing plants extending from the eastern 
seaboard to the Rocky Mountains. 

Packaging Corporation of America 
was formed on July 31, 1959, by the 
three-way merger the American 
Box Board Co. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Central Fibre Products Co. of 
Quincy, Ill., and The Ohio Boxboard 
Co. of Rittman, Ohio. 


of 


¢ To increase absorption 


improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“ROCK NM ER” 
RY 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


“BLODGETT’S 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


Ss” RYE 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


There is no greater thrill for a baker 


that proudest loaf. 


than comes from the production of a 
really top quality loaf. POLAR BEAR 
flour is milled to be a fit component of 
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Selkirk, Langdon, Minter Top Wheat 


Varieties in Minnesota for 1959 


ST. PAUL—One variety predom- 
inated in each of the three types 
of wheat grown in Minnesota in 
1959, according to a recent survey 
of growers by the Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service of the 
Minnesota ard U.S. Departments 
of Agriculture. 


Selkirk was by far the leading var- 
iety of hard red spring wheat seeded, 
Langdon was the most popular dur- 
um wheat, while the Minter variety 
was used to seed nearly all of the 





‘Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














hard red winter wheat acreage. In 
all, growers reported the use of 20 
varieties for seeding the 1959 wheat 
acreage. Wheat was grown on approx- 
imately 40,000 Minnesota farms in 
1959, the number having increased 
each year since 1955 when there 
were about 18,000 wheat growers 

The expansion is due largely to 
the increase in growers in the south- 
ern part of the state who plant less 
than 15 acres to wheat. 

Hard Red Spring Wheat: Selkirk 
was used to seed more than 96% of 
the state’s acreage of hard red 
spring wheat. The proportion varies 
only slightly between areas. Conley 
accounted for an additional three per- 
cent of the acreage seeded, while 
the remaining 1 percent was sown 
to Henry, Lee, Thatcher, Rushmore, 
Rival, Spinkcota, Pilot, Rescue, and 
ih Me 

High Rank 

The current high rank in impor- 
tance of Selkirk contrasts with the 
situation in 1954 when Lee accounted 
for 95% of acreage seeded to hard 
red spring wheat. Of the wheat acre- 
age sown for harvest in 1959 in 














Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, 


KANSAS 
Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 




















yours always with... 





Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—100% 


soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 






Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Minnesota, 93% was hard red spring Objections Raised 
wheat, 4% was hard red winter and 

the remaining three percent was dur- To Drying Program 
um - 
Durum Wheat: Of the durum wheat For Damp Grain 
planted in the spring of 1959, Lang- WINNIPEG 


don was seeded on about 90% of the oe 
: . William-Port Arthur have objected 
acreage. Ramsey, Mindum and Sen- sige J 


try were the other varieties in order to recent announcement by the Ca- 
of importance nadian Wheat Board that it has sus- 
At the time of an earlier variety pended shipment of dry grain to the 
survey in 1955, Mindum was the Lakehead to preserve space for the 
leading kind. Durum wheat is grown’ unloading of high moisture content 
primarily in Polk, Marshall, Kittson, grain. 
Clay and surrounding counties in the N. R. Wilson, 
northwestern part of the state. 
Hard Red Winter Wheat: Minter, 
the leading winter wheat variety, ac- 
counted for 85% of the acreage Of the amount of damp grain that can 
winter wheat planted in the fall of pe handled at terminal elevators at 
1958 for harvest in 1959. Minturki fort William/Port Arthur is re- 
ranked second in importance and a _ gtricted by the drying facilities. The 
few growers reported Cheyenne and present arrangement indicates con- 
Yogo. siderable storage space will go un- 
The periodic variety surveys have ced he said. 
shown an increasing preference for 
Minter over Minturki since 1949, and 
that Minter was the leading variety 
in 1954, the position it still holds. 
Winter wheat produced in Minne- 
sota is nearly all hard red and is 
now grown principally in Renville, 
Sibley, LeSueur, Goodhue and adjoin- 
ing east central counties. One north- 
ern county—Roseau—also has a com- 
paratively large acreage. There were 
also a few reports of Blackhawk, a 
soft red winter variety. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Alabama Flour Mills 


Names Credit Assistant LA GRANGE FLOURS 
DECATUR, ALA. Turner Beard 


has been appointed assistant credit oe GS Shee Sone 
manager of Alabama Flour Mills, it LA GRANGE MILLS 
was announced by RED WING, MINNESOTA 
C. I. Carter, vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager. 

a gnager. | LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
has had _ several ROANOKE, VA. 
years of experi- Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
ence with manage- . 75 Years 
ment of credit op- for 75 Years 
erations, will as- 
sist the credit 


re manager, Sam H. 
Semen Siena Malone, Jr., with . 
the credit depart- 
ment’s operations for both the De- 
catur mill and the Tunnel Hill, Ga., BA ¢ E RY ae) U R 
feed plant. Credit facilities for these MORTEN Vigan ie (ee) 


two mills extend over the entire 
Southeast. 





























Spokesmen at Fort 


mayor of Port Ar- 
thur, says that the decision will not 
relieve the winter employment situa- 
tion at the Lakehead. He argues that 


Others are strongly of the opinion 
that when navigation opens in the 
spring, elevators will not have been 
used to their fullest capacity. Lake- 
head officials indicate they will re- 
quest the federal government to re- 
vise the Wheat Board ruling. They 
say the damp grain ruling has al- 
ready resulted in the lay-off of more 
than 250 terminal elevator employees 
and that several elevators have re- 
duced their operating time to three 
days a week. 
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the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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p DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
“S,WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 
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|-H flours are never merely acceptable ... they are always 
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outstanding. "Good enough" quality is not sufficient for 
the baker who is aiming at leading his market in sales. 


l-H flours are the ones for him. 
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Down Sharply, 


W ASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
grain stocks on farms as of Jan. 1, 
1960, including wheat amounting to 
332 million bushels or 27% below a 
year ago and 3 percent below aver- 
age. Farm-stored corn stocks, on the 
other hand, are reported to be at a 
record level of 3.1 billion bushels or 
15% above a year ago. 

Farm stocks of soybeans on Jan. 1 
amounted to 198 million bushels or 
2% under last year but one and 
three fourths times the average for 
Jan. 1. 

Stocks of oats on farms were re- 
ported at 699 million bushels or 26% 
under last year and 15% below the 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 











KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
TEL: Redwood 1-3262 
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Farm-Stored Stocks of Wheat 


USDA Reports 


average. Barley stocks on farms are 
estimated to be 198 million, 13% low- 
er than last year but still 36% above 
average; sorghum grains are estimat- 
ed to be 192 million bushels, about 
the same as last year, but again, well 
above average as of this date; flax- 
seed stocks at Jan. 1 were off about 
51% from a year ago and about 43% 
below average. 

Commenting on its report USDA 
noted that first quarter corn disap- 
pearance was about 1,226 million 
bushels, up 11% from the previous 
year. This rate of disappearance was 
about the same for all regions except 
the West, where it fell eight percent 
below the same quarter of 1958. 


Wheat Disappearance 
During the October - December 
quarter, wheat disappearance from 
farms was only 124 million bushels 
compared with 187 million bushels in 
the same quarter for 1958 and an av- 
erage movement of 129 million bush- 
els. 

Winter 
short-lived snow 
cember, but 


and 
De- 


received light 
cover during 
predominantly mild 
temperatures prevented any injury 
to the crop, much of which was 
seeded late and made only limited 
fall growth. Moisture supplies are 
mostly adequate or better as devel- 
oping dryness in the southern Great 
Plains was relieved by moisture 
amounts sufficient to sustain needs 
for the remainder cf the winter. Top- 
soils are dry in western portions of 
the central plains and soil blowing 
is a threat, particularly in late-seed- 


wheat 








AUGUSTA, MICH. 





ed fields with limited top growth. 




















You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD'S 


Quality Flours 


Safeguard the uniform, 


superior quality of 

your baked foods with 
Hubbard bakery flours. 
Every Hubbard brand 
is expertly milled from 
carefully selected wheats 
to give you dependable 
uniformity every 


shipment. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


ee 2 Mm 2 eR 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


A surge of cold arctic air over north- 
western and north central areas early 
in January was preceded by snow 
that minimized cold damage to fall- 
sown grains. 

Jan. 1 farm stocks of wheat at 332 
million bushels were sharply below 
the previous year and moderately be- 
low average. The Jan. 1 stocks were 
equivalent to 29.4% of the 1959 pro- 
duction compared with 31.3% held a 
year earlier and the average of 32%. 
Nearly 40% of the total wheat on 
farms Jan. 1 was from the 1959 and 
earlier crops under government loan 
compared with about a fourth the 
previous year. 

Jan. 1 stocks of wheat stored on 
farms were smaller than a year earl- 


ier in all regions except the South 
Atlantic, generally reflecting the 
smaller 1959 preduction. Supplies 


(1959 production plus carryover of 
farm stocks) at the beginning of the 
marketing season in the South At- 
lantic States were sharply above the 
previous year and continue to be re- 
flected in larger farm holdings. 
Stocks in the North Central Region 
were a third below a year ago, de- 
clining about 100 million bushels. 

The North Central States account- 
ed for nearly 60% of the U.S. farm 
stocks of wheat, with the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Kansas holding one- 
half of all stocks. The western re- 
gion accounted for more than a third 
of the U.S. stocks with over a fourth 
of the total located in Montana, Ida- 
ho and Colorado. 

Farm movement of soybeans in the 
first quarter of the crop year is esti- 
mated by USDA at 357 million bush- 
els compared with 380 million in the 
same quarter of 1958. While the soy- 
bean harvest was earlier this year 
and some new crop beans were prob- 
ably processed before Oct. 1, 1959, 
such an estimated quantity is in- 
cluded in the October-December dis- 
appearance. 

While farm stocks of soybeans are 
lower than last year in the main 
belt, it is also noted that this region 
still contained about 87% of the farm 
stocks as of Jan. 1, 1960. USDA also 
comments on the increasing intevest 
in farm storage of beans in such 
south central states Ar‘an- 
sas, Mississippi and Kentucky. 

Farm stocks of rye are reported 
to be 45% below last year, at 7.1 mil- 
lion bushels, with over one half stored 
in the Dakotas and Nebraska—with 
North Dakota the leader. 

Disappearance of grain sorghums 
in the October-December quarter, es- 
timated at 406 million bushels against 
436 million in 1958, is about 68% oj 
the total season’s supply—or about 
the same rate as a year earlier. 

Three fifths of the farm barley 
stocks are held in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Farm disap- 
pearance in the Octcber - December 
quarter amounted to 68.5 million 
bushels, 14 million bushels less than 
a year earlier but still well above the 
10-year average. 
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BPEAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


William Porter Dies 
After Long Illness 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—William 
Porter, age 79, died recently at 
a hospital here, following a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Porter was a grain buyer 
at the Russell-Miller Milling Co. for 
40 years before his retirement. 

Born in Ontario, Canada, he came 
to the U.S. 72 years ago. In 1906 he 
was manager of the elevator at Da- 
vidson, Minn. 

Survivors include his widow, three 
daughters, a son, two brothers, a sis- 
ter and two grandchildren. 
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Germination Tests 
Needed, Expert Says 


WINNIPEG—In no year since 1951 
has the need for germination tests on 
cereal seeds and flax seed been great- 
er than it is this year, states Dr. F. J. 
Greaney, director, Line Elevators 
Farm Service. In many districts of 
the prairie provinces the prolonged 
wet harvesting season of 1959 has se- 
riously reduced the quality and value 
of small grain crops for seed pur- 
poses. 

Commenting on the results of ger- 
mination tests completed by the seed 
laboratory of the Line Elevators 
Farm Service on more than 2,000 
samples, Dr. Greaney states they 
show that many seed stocks of oats, 
barley and flax are low in germina- 
tion percentage. Of the Saskatche- 
wan seed tested no less than 28% of 
the oat samples, 10% of the barley 
and 19% of the flax samples gave a 
germination percentage of less than 
75%. The situation in Alberta is even 
more serious. In 40% of the oat sam- 
ples, 25% of the barley and 24% of 
the flax samples from that province 
the germination percentage was 
below 75%. With the exception of 
flax, germination tests of samples 
from Manitoba were better than in 
the other two provinces, but still left 
much to be desired. 

From the results of germination 
tests so far completed, Dr. Greaney 
says, it is clearly evident that wheat, 
oats, barley or flax harvested under 
wet weather conditions of September, 
October and November last year are 
not likely to make good seed. ‘‘Farm- 
ers in the northern districts of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta particularly 
are urged to have any seed they har- 
vested from the 1959 crop tested for 
germination. Another point for farm- 


ers to remember is that a crop of 
wheat, oats, barley or flax that re- 
mains in the field unthreshed until 


spring is likely to have little or no 
seed value.” 
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It’s Sir Joe Now... 


Queen Elizabeth of England has 
named Joseph Flawith Lockwood a 
Knight bachelor, honoring him for 
his contribution to research. Well 
known to North American flour mill- 
ers because of his many visits on busi- 
ness for Henry Simon, Ltd., the Brit- 
ish milling machinary manufacturer, 
Sir Joseph is now chairman of Elec- 
trical & Mechanical Industries, Ltd. 
He is also a director of Henry Simon 
Holdings, Ltd. He is the author of 
two standard works on milling — 
Fiour Milling and Provender Milling, 
the latter dealing with the manufac- 
ture of animal feedstuffs. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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Harris G. Dickey, 
Veteran Grain Man, 


Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harris G. Dick- 
ey, one of the grain industry’s veter- 
an members, died here Jan. 18 fol- 
lowing an illness of approximately 
four months. Mr. Dickey served with 
distinction as a member and presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and was a former director of 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 

With a membership in the Minne- 
apolis exchange dating back to July 
9, 1895, Mr. Dickey was, at the age 
of 89, the oldest member bcth in age 
and years of membership. He spent 
most of his lifetime associated with 
the grain business, starting at the 
age of 15 with a construction crew 
building grain elevators. He served 
as president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange in 1931 and 1932. 

Mr. Dickey joined the Peavey firm 
in 1889 as a grain sampler and office 
boy. In the decades which followed 
he served in several major capacities 
with Peavey and its subsidiary com- 
panies. Two years later he became 
bookkeeper on a part-time basis and 
by 1893 was devoting full time to this 
position. Shortly thereafter Mr. Dick- 
ey went on the trading floor of the 
Minneapolis exchange as an assistant 
salesman. 

General Manager 


He was named general manager of 
Peavey’s terminal elevators in 1959 
and a company director in 1911. He 
became a director of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Division in 1928 and in 
1933 was elected president of the di- 
vision. In 1946 he was elected chair- 
man of the board, retiring from busi- 
ness in 1959. 

Mr. Dickey was a member of the 
Heron Hunting Club, the Minikahda 
Club, the Minneapolis Club, the 
Zuhrah Shrine, Masonic groups and 
the Knights Templar. With his wife 
he celebrated their 61st wedding an- 
niversary last Nov. 24. 

Survivors include Mr. Dickey’s 
wife, Jennie; two sons, Harrison G. 
Dickey, Jr., Minneapolis, and Charles 
L. Dickey of Tucson, Ariz., and one 
daughter, Mrs. Louis Groch, Minne- 
apolis. 


Samuel L. Rice 
Reelected as Head 
Of Toledo Exchange 


TOLEDO—-Directors of the Toledo 
Board of Trade have reelected Sam- 
uel L. Rice, Jr., president of the Rice 
Grain Co., to his second term as pres- 
ident of the Toledo Board of Trade. 

Other officers reelected were Thom- 
as B. Irish of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., first vice president; Ken- 
neth R. Lenhart of Cargill, Inc., sec- 
ond vice president; George J. For- 
rester of Forrester Grain Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Alfred E. Schultz was 
appointed as executive secretary. 

Directors to serve for the ensuing 
year are W. L. Adler of National Bis- 
cuit Co.; F. M. Alexander of Genera! 
Mills, Inc.; J. D. Anderson of the 
Andersons; O. J. Jeffrey of B. J.B. 
Grain Co.; D. M. Mennel of Mennel 
Milling Co.; A. F. Mylander of Nor- 
ris Grain Co., and E. W. Peters of 


Samuel L. Rice Wirthmore Mills. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


W. C. Tueis, Secretary 








Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
JouHN F. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 








Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








sales volume, at about 40% of capa- 
city, was the best in some time. The 
new year has not brought out better- 
ment in the call for cake and cracker 
flours although hopes have been ex- 
pressed that by the end of the cur- 
rent month inventories will have be- 
come sufficiently depleted to neces- 
sitate some replenishment. 

Comment bearing on the fact that 
carlot or even truck lot arrivals of 
soft winter wheat at the terminal 
markets have dried up badly con- 
tinues to be heard. Chicago terminal 
stocks of that wheat, of 
grades deliverable on futures con- 
tracts on the Chicago Board of Trade 
remain liberal at close to 5.5 million 
bushels despite the sale and out- 
shipment of better than 600,000 bu. 
more or less recently 


class of 


In the meantime—undoubtedly due 
in part at least to these liberal sup- 
plies, plus a belief that instead of 
them being drawn upon to fill either 
current or future authorizations un- 
der PL 480, the latter may be met 
from stocks of soft red wheat in 
other positions—Chicago March 
wheat lost still more of its premium 
over the other old crop delivery dur- 
ing the current week with the March- 
May difference narrowing down to 
only 4%e¢ bu. or only about one third 
what it was less than ten days ago. 

Quotations Jan. 15, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.90, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.75; cake $6.90, 
pastry $4.85, soft straights $4.95, 


clears $4.60; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.65, standard $5.50, clears 
$5.25; spring short patent $6, stand- 
ard $5.90, clears $5.85; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $5.93@ 
6.05, clears $4.80@5.05: cookie and 
cracker flours $5.35 $5.15 
papers. 


cottons, 


Coverage Adequate 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Most buyers in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area have stocks to carry them 
about three months, and there has 
been a dearth of bookings save in 
small quantities. Running time is still 
excellent and rated at capacity. 
unchanged on family 
flour and declined 2¢ on bakery. 

The greater part of the Texas busi- 
ness last week was the sale of the 
cargo of flour to U.A.R. With other 
smaller export sales and the light 
domestic business, sales probably 
amounted to around 100% of capa- 
city. 


Prices closed 


Quotations Jan. 15, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 
ard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.63@5.73, 
95% standard patent $5.53@5.63, 
straight grade $5.61@5.71; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55, 
first clears $4.35@4.45, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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/ GOOD JUDGMENT 





\Y) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Moderate Interest 
Reported at Buffalo 


Sales were of a modest quantity. 
Buyers were holding off for reduced 
prices which were expected in the 
near future. Salesmen reported that 
buyers were “long” to listen, but 
“short” to buy. Some bookings were 
made, but mostly for immediate de- 
livery 

Spring wheat flour declined 5¢ dur- 
ing the week and Kansas declined 2¢. 
All other types of flour held steady. 

Local bakery business, which taper- 
ed a bit after the holidays, continued 
at about the same level as a week 
ago. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s directions were of a fair 
volume, but down from a week ago. 

Export activity was impressive for 
the week and quite a bit above a 
week ago and ranged from a large 
quantity to a scattered few buyers. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago. Production at one mill here 
was reduced to 24 days last week by 
a strike situation. One mill put in a 
full 7-day week; one worked 525 days 
and three worked 5 days. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Spring family 
$7.20, high gluten $6.53@6.73, short 
$6.23@6.43, standard $6.13@6.38, 
straight $6.33, first clear $5.58@6.13; 
hard winter short $5.99@6.40, stand- 
ard $5.82@6.30, first clear $5.52@ 
5.63; soft winter short patent $7.34@ 
7.54, standard $6.43@6.84, straight 
$5.63 @5.87, first clear $4.63@5.17. 


Production Better 
On Pacific Coast 


Milling production was up for the 
week in the Pacific Northwest due 
to a recent government purchase of 
relief flour, and heavy export sales 
in December for shipment after the 
turn of the year. Both interior and 
coast mills are grinding at a satis- 
factory rate for this month, but Feb- 
ruary grind is still doubtful. Domestic 
buyers were more inclined to take 
hold as wheat prices moved upward. 

Quotations Jan. 15, Portland: High 


gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.57, 
clears $6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.49, 
cake $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole 
wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, cracked 
wheat $5.67, crushed wheat $6.32; 
Seattle: Family patent flour 5 and 


10-lb. sizes, $10; pastry flour in 100- 
Ib. cottons, $5.05. 

Canadian Sales Slow, 
Running Time Better 


Domestic trade in Canada is steady 
and the outward movement down but 
most plants in the prairie provinces 
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are operating 24 hours a day on a 
five-day week. Prices were _ un- 
changed. 

Quotations Jan. 16, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers, $4.80@5; Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$6 20@6.30, 100-lb. cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers’ flour 
$4.95@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bulk delivery 12¢ less. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Lighter 
Than Recent Weeks 


Regular export flour business was 
relatively light for the period ending 
Jan. 18 as compared with recent ac- 
tivity. However, sizeable quantities 
of flour were bought under govern- 
ment authorization. The United Arab 
Republic was the big buyer, taking 
nearly 1 million ewt. Lesser amounts 
were bought by Saudi Arabia, Ire- 
land, Africa and Japan. The Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service also pur- 
chased more than 1 million cwt. for 
overseas relief shipments. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest re- 
ported a sale of about 6,500 tons to 
Indonesia for January-February ship- 
ment, but the Philippines business 
continued very slow. There are indi- 
cations that Saigon will enter this 
market soon for about 8,000 tons for 
February-March shipment. 

Movement 





of Canadian flour to 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
- (overseas agents) Ltd. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 





CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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_.. At This Time 


Last Year... 
FLOUR 


Bakery flour buying slipped back into low 
gear at the major markets in a sharp reversal 
of the previous week's high level of activity 
Wheat began to arrive more abundantly, press 
ing cash prices lower, and by the end of the 
period flour quotations were generally off 5c 
to 7c from the previous week 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed markets across the country showed 
signs of rallying in contrast with the weakness 
displayed over the year-end holidays and dur- 
ing the first few days of January. Price gains 
were modest, amounting to 50c to $2, but 
significant in view of the fact that the earlier 
tendency to weakness was stemmed while quo- 
tations were still at fairly high levels. 


WHEAT 


There was little short range support for 
futures at the major markets, although the 
over-all prospects are bright for increased 
export movements in the remaining months 
of the crop year. As a result of this, and the 
lack of mill buying, prices drifted Ic to 2c 
lower for the week. 





overseas destinations for the week 
totaled 160,000 cwt., compared with 
the previous week’s figure of 180,000 
cwt. Included in the movement were 
142,600 ewt. flour scheduled for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. 


Rye 

Following the previous week's 
flurry in rye flour sales throughout 
most of the country, the buyer inter- 
est again tapered off to typical fill-in 
business in the national pattern. 
Prices were unchanged to slightly 
higher in some sections of the East. 

Quotations Jan. 15, Chicago: White 
patent $4.59@4.89, medium $4.39@ 
4.65, dark $3.94@4.10; Buffalo: White 
$5.39@5.44, medium $5.19@5.24, dark 
$4.64@4.69; Pittsburgh: White $5.13 
@5.24, medium $4.94@5.03, dark 
$4.48@4.54, rye meal $4.63@4.74; 
Minneapolis: White $4.52@4.62, medi- 
um $4.32@4.42, dark $3.77@3.87. 


Oatmeal 


Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal 
remain steady in the three prairie 
provinces, but export business is not 
reflected in western Canadian mill 
production where plants are onerat- 


R. C. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Stree 


t 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBuLE Appress, GILLESPIE," Sypyry 
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ing only part-time. Stocks are mod- 
erate and prices unchanged. Trade is 
seasonal with prices steady in eastern 
Canada. Quotations Jan. 16, Winni- 
peg: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45 
@5 65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 5) 





cently. Another item that enhanced 
the demand in this area was the re- 
ported mill explosion in St. Louis 
with buyers turning to mills, brokers 
and jobbers in and around Chicago 
for supplies. To top it off, there was 
the appearance of the usual mid-Jan- 
uary pickup in the call for red dog 
in anticipation of the coming spring 
pig feeding season. 

Prices for both the light and heavy 
feeds came in for sharp upturns. 
Standard middlings are up $3@3.50 
for the week; standard bran $2.50@3 
and red dog $3.50@4. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Bulk standard 
middlings $41.50@42; standard bran 
$40.50@41, red dog $45@45.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand turned 
from early easiness to pronounced 
strength towards weekend. Bulk bran 
and middlings improved $1.50 and 
sacked feeds gained $1. Considerable 
strength was added to the market 
when sizable sales were completed to 
eastern buyers following reports of a 
strike at a large Buffalo flour mill 
Also news that a local millfeed pro- 
ducer had halted operations for an 
indefinite period because of a dust 
explosion brought on a flurry of re- 
placement buying by mixers anxious 
to protect themselves. While no seri- 
ous shortage of millfeeds exists, sup- 
plies for nearby shipment, particu- 
larly from this market, are difficult 
to uncover. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Sacked bran 
$43.50@44, shorts $43.25@43.75; bulk 
bran $38.50@40, shorts $40.75@41.25, 
middlings $40.50@41. 

Buffalo: With the loss of extrac- 
tion by a strike of the largest mill 
the market was “wild.” The strike 
situation caused prices to aggressive- 
ly seek higher ground. The market 
was in a continual state of fluctua- 
tion and prices were quoted on a 
nominal basis only. Running time of 
the mills ranged from 2% days to a 
full week. The sacked differential on 
bran and middlings was $5.50. Bran 
ended up $3, middlings were up $3.50 
and red dog up $1 from a week ago. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Bulk bran 
$42.50@44, sacked $48@49.50; bulk 
middlings $43.50@45, sacked $49@ 
50.50; bulk red dog $46.50@47.50, 
sacked $48@52, all prices nominal. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market was unchanged 
once again this past week. The mill- 
run price was a stable $37 bulk at 
Seattle and $1 lower at Portland. 
However, offerings were somewhat 
larger during the week with very lit- 
tle demand. This slow demand re- 
flects the fact that feed mixers are 
well stocked through January and 
are now waiting to see what the mar- 
ket will do. There were no export 
inquiries received during the week 
and no export sales reported. 

Quotations Jan. 15, Seattle: Mill- 
run $37 bulk, $40 sacked; standard 
middlings $41 bulk, $44 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $36 bulk, $39 sacked; 
middlings $44 bulk, $47 sacked. 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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Clinton L. Brooke 
Presented Plaque 
For AACC Work 


NEW YORK—D. B. Pratt, director 
of quality control for the Pillsbury 
Co. and president of the American 


A Communications Problem,” Mr. 
Pratt pointed out that it is up to 
quality control through proper com- 
munications to rid itself of the “nec- 
essary evil” tag. Quality control must, 
through its many contributions to 
product acceptance, be entitled to 
equal prestige and monetary consid- 


Association of Cereal Chemists, pre- oration on the management team. 
sented Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & ‘his ean be accomplished only 
Co., Inc., immediate past AACC pres- through proper communications, 


ident, a plaque in recognition of Mr.  jnitiated by quality control, between 


Brooke's tenure at a recent New quality control, management, sales 
York AACC Section meeting. and technical service, he stated. 
Mr. Pratt also informed the New 


The next meeting of the New York 
Section will be held on Feb. 9 at 6:30 
p.m. at the Brass Rail Restaurant. 
Dr. Bernard L. Oser, Food & Drug 
Research Laboratories, Maspeth, 
N.Y., will discuss interpretations of 
food additive legislation. 


York Section of the progress being 
made in planning for the national 
meeting to be held in Chicago during 
May. 

In his formal talk entitled “Man- 
agement Looks at Quality Control- 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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W. L. Campbell 


RETIRED MILLER—W. L. Camp- 
bell, head miller at Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas, has re- 


tired after 48 years in the flour mill- 
ing business. He has been with Pio- 
neer for many years. He says the 
old rocking chair “hasn’t got him 
yet,” but he does not know of a bet- 
ter place. His home is at 313 Walton 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 









Export Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depari- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
wheat and wheat flour sales reg's- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 
port trade during the period January 
1-8, 1960, as follows: 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for this period to- 
taled 18,176,601 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 167,804,818 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program for this period totaled 
550,632 cwt. (1,266,453 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 14,536,229 ecwt. (33,433,326 
bu. wheat equivalent). 


Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago (Jan, 1-6, 1959) to- 
taled 2,501,990 bu. wheat and 197,- 
845 cwt. flour; cumulative (July 1, 
1958-Jan. 6, 1959) 163,889,396 bu. 
wheat and 13,201,540 ewt. flour. 


The foregoing totals represent 
sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment (transactions recorded against 
Wheat Agreement obligations, and 
“special” transactions not so record- 
ed), as well as sales to countries 


which are not members of the Wheat 
Agreement. 
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Canadian Wheat Board 
Reports on 1959 


Farm Acreage 


WINNIPEG — Farms in Western 
Canada including the Peace River 
block of British Columbia, occupy 
more than 106,000,000 acres, accord- 
ing to a summary compiled by the 
Canadian Wheat Board of acreages 
reported on 1959-60 permit books is- 
sued to Dec. 23, 1959. The total acre- 
age in Manitoba is almost 15,350,000 
acres; Saskatchewan more than 55,- 
300,000 and Alberta, 34,600,000 acres, 
while the remainder is located in 
British Columbia. 

The report shows 221,597 permits 
issued to producers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to Dec. 23. Collectively, 
these permits show more than 24,- 
100,000 acres as spring wheat acre- 
age; 1,191,000 as durum acreage; 
slightly more than 8,000,000 acres of 
oats; some 8,600,000 acres of barley; 
while the flax acreage amounted to 
1,700,000, and rye slightly more than 
552,000 acres. Acreages listed to for- 
age and other crops were just short 
of 6,000,000 acres while the summer- 
fallow area was placed at more than 
28,300,000 acres. Uncultivated lands 
accounted for the remainder of the 
total acreage of a little more than 
106,000,000 acres. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spillers Proposes 


Bonus on Stock 


LONDON—As a result of a re-eval- 
uation of properties and plant during 
1959, Spillers, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing firm, announced a_ one-for-two 
share issue is to be proposed prior to 
Jan. 31. 

The directors are of the opinion 
that 1959 results will show a modest 
improvement on those of the previ- 
ous year, and they intend to recom- 
mend a final dividend on the new 
capital of 74%. This would make 
the equivalent of 9%% for the year 
ended Jan. 31, against 624% previ- 
ously. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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To Grain Offfiee. The Nutrena Feeds traffic and purchasing man- 
ager of Cargill, Inc., at Kansas City, Donald W. Ahrens, has been transferred 
to the Kansas City grain traffic office of the firm. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by John Rockwell, Cargill’s Southwest region office 
manager, who explained that Mr. Ahrens will work primarily on Nutrena 
traffic operations which were recently consolidated into the grain division. 
Mr. Ahrens joined Nutrena in 1945. He is a member of both the Kansas City 
and national chapters of Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners, 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City, and of the Kansas Feed Club. 

Eleeted Secretary. The election of Raymond D. McMurray as 
secretary of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., has been announced by 
L. D. Barney, president. Mr. McMurray succeeds Hans H. A, Meyn, who has 
served as secretary for nearly 40 years. 


y 2 . . ~ . ~ 
. acationing. The chairman of the board of the Security Elevator 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, Ralph Summers, and Mrs. Summers, are wintering in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Chicago Visitor. A recent caller at the Chicago office of the 
Wheat Flour Institute was Leslie Sheffield, executive secretary of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development Assn., Garden City, Kansas. 

Resigns. Robert H. Taylor, who has been connected with James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd., for a number of years, has resigned as of Jan. 31 to 


accept an executive position with Imperial Molasses Co., Ltd., of Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


To Australia. The president of Atkinson Milling Co., Fred M. Atkin- 
son, Minneapolis, has departed for two months in Australia and New Zealand, 
where there are installations of his firm’s bulk flour handling equipment 
which Mr. Atkinson will view. 


To Retire. The traffic manager for Stratton-Theis Grain Co., Frank L. 
Driver, St. Joseph, Mo., is retiring after 42 years service in the grain business, 
most of which was devoted to grain freight traffic. For a number of years 
Mr. Driver was chairman of the transportation committee of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange, where he served with distinction. 


New Position. As acting president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the organization has named Harry B. Anderson, vice president and a 
director of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. Mr. Anderson will 
have the power to act for the president in case of temporary absence of the 
president and the vice president. Edward W. Pierce, vice president of Conti- 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Kroger Records 
76-Year Sales Peak 


CINCINNATI—Highest sales in 76 
years were reported by the Kroger 
Co. for 1959. Sales for the year’s 53 
weeks totaled $1,911,896,801, an in- 
crease of $135,721,654 or 8% over 
sales of $1,776,175,147 for 1958 (52 
weeks). 


Sales for the 13th period (five 
weeks) totaled $186,315,925 compared 
with $151,439,621 for the 13th period 
(four weeks) in 1958. 

Average number of stores in op- 
eration during the 13th period of 1959 
was 1,399, compared with 1,430 the 
previous year. 

A quarterly dividend of 274¢ share 
on common stock was declared at 
the meeting of the board of directors. 
The dividend is payable March 1, 
1960, to shareowners of record as of 
Jan. 29, 1960. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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nental Grain Co., New York, has been elected to membership on the execu- 
tive committee of the exchange’s board of managers. 


South America Bound. Leaving the U.S. for a visit to Bo- 
gata, Colombia, and Lima, Peru, is Rey K. Durham, 
staff of the Pillsbury Co. In Bogata he will complete 
flour needs for Colombia and in Lima will visit the cereals laboratory to re- 
view the wheat sampling and testing program he started last year. Mr. Dur- 
ham expects to be back home March 1. (The Miller, Dec. 29, 1959, page 3.) 


former member of the 


a survey on wheat and 


Caribbean Cruise. Now on a Caribbean cruise are Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor H. Engelhard, Louisville. Mr. Engelhard at one time was advertising 
director of Ballard & Ballard, Inc., the former milling firm now owned by the 
Pillsbury Co. Mr. and Mrs. Engelhard plan to stop at New Orleans, then to 
visit Trinidad, Port of Spain, Bridgetown, Barbados and other 
ports. 


Caribbean 


W eighmaster. The St. Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange has appoint- 
ed Robert M. Ray as chief supervising weighmaster in connection with weight 
supervision at private plants. Mr. Ray worked for the exchange some years 
ago in the car inspection department. 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco 
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FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Amy flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
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FTC Anti-Trust 
Charges Denied 
By Kroger Firm 


WASHINGTON—The Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, the nation’s third largest 
retail food chain, has denied Federal 
Trade Commission charges that it 
has acquired more than 40 corpora- 
tions and approximately 1,900 stores 
in violation of the antitrust laws. 

Principal advanced by 
Kroger are these: It is a “packer” 
and therefore FTC does not have 
jurisdiction; the challenged acqui- 
sitions neither endanger competition 
nor tend to create a monopoly; and an 
order of divestiture or other penal- 
ties would deny the chain due pro- 
cess of law because FTC knew of the 
acquisitions and “permitted them or 
acquiesced therein for many years.” 


defenses 


In its complaint, issued last April 
1, FTC charged that the acquisitions 
violate Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act, 
the antimerger law, because they 
may substantially lessen competition 
or tend toward monopoly in the pro- 
cessing, manufacturing, purchasing 
and distributing of grocery products, 
and in the sale of merchandise in 
retail grocery stores. 

A further charge was that the ac- 
quisitions are an unfair method of 
competition and unfair business prac- 
tices forbidden by Sec. 5 of the FTC 
Act. 

The complaint said the pre-Decem- 
ber 29, 1950, acquisitions violate Sec. 
7 of the Clayton Act, as approved 
Oct. 15, 1914, and the others violate 
the statute, as amended and approved 
December 29, 1950. 

Denying the charges, 


Kroger de- 
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clares: “None of the acquisitions de- 
scribed in the complaint, either 
singly or collectively, have ever 
threatened or accomplished the sub- 
stantial lessening of competition, or 
the restraint of commerce, or has ev- 
er tended to create a monopoly of 
any line of commerce, within the 
meaning of Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, whether as originally enacted 
or as thereafter amended, or has 
ever constituted an unfair method of 
competition, or an unfair act or prac- 
tice, within the meaning of Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. The food industry generally, 
and the retail food industry in par- 
ticular, have at all material times 
been fiercely competitive and not 
susceptible of monopolization in any 
section of the country. Respondent’s 
competitive methods, acts and prac- 
tices within the industry have at all 
times been fair and reasonable.” 

The answer further asserts 
FTC lacks jurisdiction because the 
chain “was at all relevant times a 
‘packer’ within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 201 of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and hence jurisdiction of 
the matters alleged in the complaint, 
and over the person or respondent 
with respect thereto, were at all 
relevant times lodged exclusively in 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Commission ‘“contemporan- 
eously investigated’’ each of the post- 
December 29, 1950, acquisitions “and 
was then satisfied, as a result there- 
of, that none of them involved any 
violation of law,” the chain contends. 

It adds that FTC “has been in- 
formed of the acquisitions described 
in the complaint and has permitted 
them or acquiesced therein for many 
years, and imposition of sanctions in 
thereof 


that 


respect would deny to re- 
spondent due process of law under 
the Federal Constitution.” 


Sales Increase 
The answer denies “as irrelevant” 
FTC's allegations that as of Dec. 28, 
1957, Kroger ranked No. 3 in sales 
among the nation’s food chains and 
that its net sales increased from $258 


million in 1940 to better than $1.6 
billion in 1957, over 500%. 
The complaint also had alleged 


concentration of grocery store sales 
in large chains has been intensified 
because of their sustained acquisi- 
tional programs, 20% of the stores 
accounting for 72% of total sales. 
From 1954 to 1957 some 36 corpora- 
tions acquired over $1% billion in 
total sales by absorbing 88 grocery 
chains. 

Kroger denies these allegations on 
the ground that it does not have 
enough information to form a belief 
as to their truth. “In any event,” the 
answer continues, the chain ‘denies 
that any of said allegations is rele- 
vant to the issues in this case.” 

It asks dismissal of the complaint. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TO AID FARMERS 


OTTAWA —The federal govern- 
ment on Jan. 15 gave notice of a reso- 
lution to implement its plan of aid 
to farmers in the three prairie prov- 
inces with snowed in grain crops. The 
bill provides that the federal govern- 
ment shall pay half of its payments 
up to $3 an acre to a maximum of 
200 acres for farmers with 50% or 
more of their grain unthreshed be- 
cause of the heavy snows. Another 
bill would have the federal govern- 
ment act on its own to provide guar- 
antees of short-term credit bank 
loans to prairie farmers. It would ap- 
ply to loans made to June 1, 1960. 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan 

8, 15, 

—1959-60— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. 44% 36/2 38/2 39% 

Allis-Chalmers ...... 38% 26% 36/8 36% 

Am. Bakeries Co. 50 42% 43% 43% 

Am. Cyanamid ..... 654 46% 56 55% 

ABAD Ce. wcccccces 49'/2 382 39% 38'/ 

DNs redébatnds €s 93% 70% 42% 86% 

Cont. Baking Co 55% 44% 47% 46% 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% 50% 54 54% 

Cream of Wheat 40\4 36% 38% 38' 
Crown Zellerbach 

"EEE are 60% 50% 52% S5I'” 
Dow Chemical 100% 74% 97% 93% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 14% II 12% 12 

.. fat | ES 153 138 «++» 142% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 107% 74% 103% 104% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 37% 28'%4 29% 29% 

Pes UR. dh cvcrcece 114 101% 101'%2 103'% 
__. F Sar 91% 67 76'2 75% 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 56% 38% S5i% 51% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56/e 49% 54% 55'/ 

.reererrs 164'/2 142 144 145'/ 
Pfizer, Chas. ...... 43% 302 32 312 

te cheese oy awe 6 100 94/2 97/2 98 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 49% 34 374 34% 
Procter & Gamble 90% 73% 88 89 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 54%2 44% 4542 44% 
St. Regis Paper Co 56% 42% 52% 50% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 38 34s 37'%4 36% 
Sterling Drug ‘ 59% 43 50'2 51% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 106%2 88 93 93 
Un. Bisc. of Am. 302 22% 27% 27'/2 
Ward Baking Co. 18% 12% 13% I5% 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. .... 61 42 53'2 52% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 101% 102 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. ... 85'/ 87 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

, ee rer 87\/4 88 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 93 95 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. .......... 126 127 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 89%, 91 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. .. 84% 87 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 88 89 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

DE 045.cerbeetrerncehe« 94 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
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Robert Van Burek 
Elected Chairman 
Of AACC Section 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Robert Van Bu- 
rek was elected chairman of the N'- 
agara Frontier Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
He is regional manager of the flour 
service division of Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc. He succeeds Jack Monier. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 


ing in Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute were Franklin Wagner, vice 
chairman; Charles E. Bronold, sec- 


retary, and Jerome A. Mruk, treas- 
urer. 

Stanley Skelskie, Norman Schack 
and George Wilkin were elected 
members of the executive committee. 

Highlight of the meeting 
discussion on “Flour Quality 
the Baker’s Viewpoint,” given by 
Stanley T. Titcomb, research and 
bakery supervision control, Continen- 
tal Baking Co. Mr. Titcomb stressed 
that flour uniformity depends largely 
on the quality of the mill wheat mix 
and the skill of the miller and chem- 
ist. 

“Modern methods with increased 
production also increases the impor- 
tance of good machining dough prop- 
erties,” he said. 

Vincent Lawson, formerly 
Pillsbury Co., announced that 
now employed at Terminal 
Mills in Portland, Ore. 

Alvin C. Anderson, Jr., is a recent 
addition as baker in the Standard 
Milling Laboratory. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


FMA Earnings 


Show Increase 


KANSAS CITY Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has announced a 
marked improvement in earnings for 
the six months ending Nov. 30, over 
the similar period a year previous, 
when the firm experienced a loss of 
almost $1 million. 

Net income in the 1959 period was 
$390,037, equal to 63¢ a share on 


was a 
from 


of the 
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Jan. Jan. common stock. This compares with a 
15, net loss of $988,940 for the previous 
—1i959-60— 1960 1960 ide 
High Low Close Close year. . 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 10% 6% 8 7% Revenue for the six months 
Horn & Hardart ‘ > $8 539 32) ar 
Corp. of N.Y. .. 38% 33% 35% 34% amounted to $8,539,329, compared 
ag gilda 1022 95 ae with $11,661,500 for the similar pe- 
Wagner Baking Co. ~~ as 3% riod in 1958. Operating profit was 
Stocks not traded: $385,501. 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 75/4 85 ’ 
CANADIAN STOCKS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
Dec. Jan FLOUR IMPORTERS 
31, 8, 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
High Low Close Close 17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDE 
Canada Bread 5.50 3.70 3.70 4.25 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Se Waar 58 SS a Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 
Can. Bakeries ...... 8'/2 6 6% *5% 
Can. Food Prod. §.00 2.50 .... 3.40 
a. duane Cohons$eees 9 5% 7 8'/s 
. SePratr coon ee 41% 55 60 
Catelli Food, A .... 44 39 40 40 SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
Cons. Bakeries ..... 10% 8 ay 8'/4 (Anton Sorensen) 
D a Tee 12% 10, 12! I 
Se er cen Sot Wa 8% HA : COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Federal Grain ...... 5! 39 47 48 MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
Sess “pie padnenecws 29 27s sees 27' IMPORTERS 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 10.50. 7.00 8.00 8.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ..... 70 67 ae, ~ a Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 
Lake of the Woods, 
PG. presksdmbeeeds 125 114 eee wae 
Maple Leaf Mig. 19% 12% 14 14 
oe eee ae 972 90 95 91 
McCabe Grain 34 31 a 
Ogilvie Flour 53/2 40 44% 45 STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
a state avs nigcend 145 132 alate a” 
Toronto | Elevs. 5% 12% i3 13 IMPORZERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
United Grain, A... I7 152 152 15! AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Weston, G., A. 44'2 33 35 34 Cory Buildings 
sete cence eee eeee 44'2 33 35/2 35/2 Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
ee 95 8! 8I'2 82 ” 
~ Cable Address: “Famed,” London 
Less than board lot. 
Buy and Sell Anno 1876 
Through VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
W NT D HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
A A S ROTTERDAM 
ee  P Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 
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Wayne A. Forcade 


VICE PRESIDENT—Wayne A. For- 
cade has been elected second vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade (The Miller, Jan. 12, page 
5). Mr. Forecade is with the Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., and was elected 
in a close contest which rested on a 
margin of four votes. 





Accountants to Hold 
Kansas City Meeting 


KANSAS CITY — The Flour Mill 
and Grain Accountants Assn. will 
hold a meeting -at the Hotel Conti- 
nental here Jan. 22. 

Highlights of the program will be 
discussions on: 

“Your Banking Institution Evalu- 
ates Your Financial Statements from 
a Credit Standpoint,’”’ by James H. 
Linn, vice president, Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City. 

“Services Available to Business by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce,” 
by Frank P. Churchill, business ana- 
lyst, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

“Repair vs. Capital Expenditure 
Executives and Salesmen’s Travel Ac- 
counts,” by Reno E. Burns, confer- 
ence coordinator, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

“Integrated Data Processing—Pro- 
gressive Office Automation,” by W. 
Lambeau, branch manager, Friden, 
Inc. 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “‘Ruma”’ 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 
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Chicago Millers Club 
To Hold Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Millers 
Club will meet Jan. 21 on the 17th 
floor of the Furniture Club here for 
cccktails and a dinner. 

Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill Engi- 
neering Co., Minneapolis, will present 
a movie-illustrated discussion on 
“Buhler Mill Systems.” 





STORAGE 


(Continued from page 5) 


-- 


increasing from $34 million in 1952 
to $364 million in 1958.” 

USDA officials pooh-pooh that ex- 
ample. They say, “Why is it that a 
Democratic congress failed to cut the 
loan rates te halt the increase in 
crop production in those years.” 

The Symington committee ap- 
proach is the reverse of that of the 
Truman campaign in 1948 when 
charges were made that the grain 
trade had failed to provide adequate 
storage for the farmers’ grain and 
thereby deprived farmers of their 
loan program availability. 

Now, using the other side of the 
coin, Mr. Symington, also from Mis- 
souri, would prefer to say that the 
USDA has provided too much stor- 
age at too high a storage rate to pro- 
tect the farmer storage program. 





Incentive Rates 


One would be somewhat naive to 
expect that the high increase in 
storage space by the grain ware- 
house industry was only designed to 
make the farm loan program opera- 
tive. One can only assume that stor- 
age rates have been incentive rates. 
USDA officials admit that, saying 
that they made several concessions 
to the storage industry such as quick 
tax write-offs and occupancy guaran- 
tees to promote storage erection. 

In this period of heavy demand 
for storage facilities, there has been 
a significant change in the storage 
economy. Warehousemen have found 
that flat storage with modern aera- 
tion facilities and bulk-moving ma- 
chinery has made it possible to build 
facilities of big volume which have 
a substantially lower cost factor than 
the old vertical type of storage, and 
that these flat storage facilities have 
a potential multiple-purpose use. 

On that basis, USDA may be 
charged with paying too much for 
storage charges since those charges 
have promoted these innovations in 
storage operations. 

However, USDA is on the hot seat 
for its failure to act quickly on 
examination of grain storage ware- 
house costs. The interest of this com- 
mittee in such costs certainly will 
engage the attention of the huge big- 
cooperative terminal warehousemen 
who have not done too badly under 
the present storage program. Could 
it be that the Symington committee 
wants to attack the co-op warehouse- 
men who have built substantial stor- 
age points under what is now charged 
to be a generous storage rate pro- 
gram? The echo seems to answer, 


no. 


Sen. Humphrey Declined 
At this point in this report, it 
seems appropriate to note that this 
present Senate sub-committee was 
first offered to Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D., Minn.), who declined the 
opportunity. 


When the USDA information on 


grain storage costs is reported, per- 
haps Sen. Symington may not be too 
happy that he elected to take over 
this chore. 

The presence of Mr. Pollack last 
week was not “the ace in the USDA 
hand.”’ USDA reports that the Senate 
committee subpoenaed Mr. Pollack 
and declined to permit USDA to 
support this official with other ex- 
perts who might have answered some 
of the involved questions of the com- 
mittee chairman and would have 
understood the political connotations 
of the chairman. 

Nevertheless, it must not be 
doubted that Chairman Symington 
will move in Congress to drag the 
grain storage industry into a rene- 
gotiation clause in its government 
contracts. He cited that last week 
when he told the grain branch chief 
that grain storage contracts were not 
now subject to renegotiation. But he 
said, in part, that while other indus- 
tries were subject to renegotiation at 
much smaller levels of profit, he 
could not understand why the grain 
storage industry (on the basis of 
profit of only three specimen opera- 
tions) should not be subject to the 
same controls. 


Reaction Expected 

Sen. Symington, in his drive for 
the Democratic nomination for the 
presidency, does not seem to sense 
the power of the farm cooperatives 
who may not like his attitude to 
grain storage contracts. 

It was not by error that Sen. 
Humphrey rejected the assignment 
to be chairman of this sub-commit- 
tee. Sen. Humphrey showed broad 
political sense. 

It now seems possible that once 
USDA lets go its “big guns,” this 
Symington committee will “fold its 
tents and steal away in the early 
dawn.” 

Or it may be persuaded that it 
may have in its hands another Tru- 
man 1948 campaign where it can 
show that the warehouse industry 
has been guilty of taking advantage 
of the farm producers of grain. 








Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschappy 
\ 4 “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











a) mel a ‘ " T 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROYTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
, Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable Address 


Rotterdam 


Semolina 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 

Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 





(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Cable Address 


Denmark 
“OTTOMADSEN"” 








Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo”’ and ‘‘Mobil”’ 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


on request 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Nabisco to Close 
Massachusetts Plant 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Cam- 
bridge bakery of the National Biscuit 
Co. will shut down Jan. 29, releasing 
295 workers. 

According to James R. Jones, plant 
manager, Nabisco decided to close 
the plant because of outmoded build- 
ings and equipment, plus the lack of 
direct railroad facilities. 

The bakery was the company’s 
oldest, having been in operation since 
it was organized in 1893. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














SLOGAN SPECIAL 


#, x m4 sAsIn 
the AANALY 4 SLO 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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COLORING USAGE 
CONTINUES 


WASHINGTON—Use of carbon 
black and charcoal as coloring ma- 
terials in food will not be interrupted 
on March 6, 1960, when the new food 
additives law goes into effect, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Food 
and Drug Administration. In this, 
the first time-extension granted for 
compliance with the new law, an 
additional year is allowed for study 
and development of specifications for 
suitable food grades of the two color- 
ing agents. The FDA regulation was 
based on a finding that no undue risk 
to the public health would be in- 
curred by the time-extension. Previ- 
ous refusal to list the materials as 
“generally recognized as safe” in a 
regulation issued Nov. 20, 1959, was 
due to lack of specifications which 
would rule out possible toxic im- 
purities. There are many different 
types and grades of carbon black and 
charcoal used in industrial products 
which are not suitable for food pur- 
poses, FDA said. 








FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 


The Northwestern Miller 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














Board of Trade Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 





Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
pi 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 





BAltimore 1-1212 





Turkey, Israel 
Issued PL 480 


Authorizations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of purchase authorizations 
involving wheat for Turkey and 
wheat or wheat flour for Israel with 
an aggregate value of $9.2 million. 
Both are for purchase under Title I 
of Public Law 480. 

The authorization to Turkey, No. 
10-44, is for the purchase of $6,159,- 
000 worth of wheat from U.S. sup- 
pliers, amounting to approximately 
100,000 metric tons, grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, in bulk. 

Only the following wheat will be 
financed: (1) Hard red spring of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; (2) 
hard red winter of subclasses dark 
hard winter, hard winter, and yellow 
hard winter; and (3) mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes specified in (1) and (2). 

Sales made between Jan. 25 and 
May 31 will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer, f.o.b. 
vessel, port of exportation. Ship- 
ments will be made between Jan. 25 
and June 30. 


For Israel 

USDA announced issuance of au- 
thorization No. 16-59 to Israel to 
finance the purchase of $3,080,000 
worth of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of PL 
480. The authorization provides for 
purchase of about 50,000 metric tons 
of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
in bulk, or wheat flour. 

Only the following wheat will be 
financed: (1) Hard red spring of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; (2) 
hard red winter of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter; (3) mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than the classes specified in 
(1) and (2). 

Flour milled from the following 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
ing: (1) Durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum, and durum, and (2) red 
durum. 

Purchases will be made by the 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Sales contracts made between Jan. 
25 and May 31 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel, port of exporta- 
tion in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports, in the case of flour. 
Shipments will be made between Jan. 
25 and June 30. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v a nnn ceca em 
MANAGER WITH DIVERSIFIED EXPERI- 


ence flour, feed, corn meal, and prepared 











mixes. Kansas milling graduate Age 45 
Present company being sold. Address Ad 
No. 5562, The Northwestern Miller, Min 


neapolis 40, Minn, 





Spokane Grain Group 
Elects Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH.—vVee Nealey, 
manager of the Glover Grain Co., has 
been elected president of the Spo- 
kane Grain Merchants Assn. 

Elected with Miss Nealey by the 
39-year-old association of grain deal- 
ers, brokers, millers and feed dealers, 
were Gordon C. Kauffman, manager 
of Gordon T. Shaw, Spokane, Inc., 
vice president, and Elsie I. Erickson, 
Spokane manager for Greely Eleva- 
tor Co., secretary-treasurer. Mark P. 
Hengen, Spokane manager for Ral- 
ston Purina Co.; William A. Peters, 
manager, Spokane Flour Mills Co., 
and H. K. Ferguson, manager of the 
Spokane office of North Pacific Grain 
Growers, Inc., were elected directors 





- 
“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 











UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


e KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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Who makes 
complete flour tests 
BEFORE bulk loading 
or sacking? 


ATKINSON... 
no flour moves 
until tests guarantee 
uniformity. 

It’s Bin Checked.* 


! 


LP Ol Al 


Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from 


rs 
ITs 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY sminvzarouis 
#Reg. U.S Pat. Off. Ls AGED = 
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. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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At a small party the other night 
we overheard a lady admonish her 
husband: “Joe, that’s the fourth time 
you've gone back for more food. 
Doesn’t it embarrass you?” 

“Why?” asked her spouse. “I tell 
them I’m getting it for you.” 


¢¢ 

An African king heard that a 
neighboring tribe was headed his way 
after his golden throne. His subjects 
hid the throne in the rafters of his 
hut, but that night it crashed 
through and killed the king as he 
slept. 

Moral of this tale: People who live 
in grass houses’ shouldn’t stow 


thrones. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Wife to husband after several 
rounds of drinks at a cocktail party: 
“Henry, don’t take another drink. 
Your face is already getting blurred.” 


e¢$¢ ¢@ 

“TI wouldn’t worry too much if your 
son makes mud pies,” said the psy- 
chiatrist, “nor even if he tries to eat 
them. That’s quite normal.” 

“Well, I don’t think it is,” replied 
the mother, “and neither does his 


wife.” 
¢?¢ 
“I’m anxious to make this shot. 
That’s my mother-in-law up on the 
clubhouse porch.” 
“Don’t be a fool, you can’t hit her 
at 200 yards.” 
¢?¢ 
The Irishman was relating his ad- 
ventures in the jungle. 
“Ammunition, food and whiskey 
had run out,” he said, ‘‘and we were 
parched with thirst.” 
“But wasn’t there any water?” 
“Sure, but it was no time to think 
of cleanliness.” 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Ma Antemational Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Capacity: 15,200 cwt. Mill elevator storage: 4,660,000 bu. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 
W & F Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company’s 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 


ay wat Heavy Duty Feeders for the 
No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan accurate application of Novadelox 


: ; and “N-RICHMENT-A.” 
process to protect uniformity. 


e@ The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 


Dyox generating units. Chlorine. di- 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 


ded—without te. 
e@ Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the , MapbienRisoe Roce 
same pH, time after time. 


e@ Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 


International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-113.64 














Automation comes to Chaldea! (8,000 B.c.) 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 


The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 


(titits 











